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The ‘CENTER BITE* of 
1 re $f OMe FoUne air 


Gives Your Tractor MORE PULLING POWER 





W HEN you invest your money in a tractor, you want it to be on 
the job the year around. You don’t want it to stand idle just 
because the weather is bad, or the going is tough. 


It has been proved time and again — by engineering tests and 
by thousands and thousands of farmers — that the “center bite” of 
Firestone Ground Grip tractor tires will keep your tractor right on 
going where an “open center” tire will foul up with trash, clog up 
with mud, and spin — dead in its tracks. The Ground Grip “center 
bite” with as much as 16% more drawbar pull, naturally, does more 
work faster, more economically. That’s money in your pocket. 


The traction bars, connected and triple-braced, give this tire 
40% longer tread life. The cord body is 14% stronger — delivers 
extra years of service. For these reasons, it will pay you to equip your 
tractor with Firestone Ground Grips — the “center bite’’ tires that 
pull better longer. 


*Area in white shows the ‘“‘Center Bite’”’ traction zone, not found 
_in other tires because of Firestone’s exclusive patent rights. 


=> \," 


TREAD LIFE ev 





For the best in music, listen to the "Voice of Firestone” every Monday evening over NBC setwork. Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber © 
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BRAND 


for 
Fruits 
Vegetables 
Field Crops 
Cotton 

Tobacco 
Ornamentals 
Home Gardens 
Farm Animals 
Dairy Barns 
Farm Buildings 
Mills 


etc. 





PRODUCTS 





ARSENICAL INSECTICIDES 
Lead Arsenate ‘‘Astringent’’ ond 
Standard 
Calcium Arsenate 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Paris Green 


Parical* (Blend, Paris Green-Calcium 
Arsenate) 


Aphis-Weevil Dust 
INSECTICIDE—FUNGICIDE 


(For Potatoes—Tomatoes) 
Potato Spray-Dust (High strength 
copper-arsenical) 
NICOTINE-ROTENONE-SULFUR DUST 
= 150 Dust (Kills Aphis, Certain Worms, 
Beetles) 
ROTENONE PRODUCTS 
‘*400°' Spray (4% Rotenone) 
‘*100"' Dust (1% Rotenone) 
75°’ Dust (.75% Rotenone) 


NICOTINE MATERIALS 


Nicotine Sulfate 40% 
Nicotine Z.F. Base (Nicotiny! Zinc 


Fluosilicate) 
SULFUR SPRAY MATERIALS 


Apple Dritomic* Sulfur (Micro-Farticle) 
Dritomic* Sulfur (Peach Spray) 








T ORCHARD" BRAND ‘SPRAYS AND sania Ss. 


COPPER SPRAYING & DUSTING 
MATERIALS 
SprayCop* (Neutral Copper, 29%, with 
adhesive) 
‘*340"’ SprayCop* (Neutral Copper, 34%) 
‘*530"’ SprayCop* (53% Copper) 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Duscop* (Neutral Copper Dust) 
Copar* Dust (Neutral Copper- 
Arsenical) 
Potato Copar* Dust (Neutral Copper- 
Strong Arsenical) 


SPREADER—STICKER 


Filmfast* (To make sprays cover better, 
last longer) 


PRE-HARVEST SPRAY 


Stafast* (To stop pre-harvest drop of 
apples) 


Many General Chemical Produces are 
developed expressly for specific regional 
needs, and are not distributed for use 
under all territorial conditions. 


soicst idsiecnicldat and Fungicides 
eg omens they are eS 


DDT PRODUCTS 

Genitox? $50 (50% DDT Spray Powder) 

Genitoxt D50 (50% ODT Dust 
Compound) 

Genicide* A (DDT-Genicide for 
Codling Moth, Mites) 

Genicopt Spray (Highly concentrated 
DDT—Neutral Copper) 

Genicop* 3-6 (DDT-Nevtral Copper 
Dust) 

Genicopt Dust Base (Highly concen- 
trated DDT—Neutral Copper) 

Genidustt D-10 (10% DDT Powder) 

Genidustt D-5 (5% DDT Dust) 

Genidust? D-3 (3% DDT Dust) 


Genitolt EM-25 (25% DDT Barn, Mill 
Spray; Oil Solution 
for use with water) 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


*Trade Mark, General 
Chemical Company 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices in Principal Distributing Centers 
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It has always been a Ford conviction 
that agriculture and industry are natu- 
ral partners. That is why Ford has 
pioneered the use of farm products as 
automobile materials. 

Ford was the first car manufacturer 
to start growing its own timber. This 
was in 1919, when Ford purchased a 
large tract in Northern Michigan to 
provide a dependable source of both 
bh ” « hard and soft woods. 
to STOW automobile parts Ford was the first car maker to ac- 

quire its own rubber plantations. 
- Ford was the first car manufacturer 
th f to plant tung trees for tung oil used in 
on e arm paints and enamels. 

And perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of this partnership of farm and 
factory is the Ford development of the 
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TRANSFORMING CROPS INTO MOTOR cap 
MATERIALS, TO BENEFIT CAR OWNER 


‘ 
\ AND FARMER ALIKE 





a a 





soya bean. Ford was first to 
harvest and use it as a basic ind 
material. The soya bean has long . on 
an ingredient of synthetic resin en a 
and plastic parts for Ford-built sans 
and trucks. This Ford “first” provi 
farmers with a new “money crop. 





Today, many products go from fam ; 
to Ford, to contribute to the beatiyy 
performance and economy of Ford-bailt 


cars and trucks. They benefit o : 
and farmers alike by bringing 1) 
values on the one hand . . . new incdiit: 
on the other. Here is another of @ ; 
Ford advancements that mean 80 nt ‘ 
to America. : 
Tune in... THE FORD- BOB CROSBY SHOW... os 


Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M. E.S.T. THE FORD $ 
EVENING HOUR... ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P. M, E ia 


re 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD, 
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Ramblings of a Horticulturist 











The American farmer is by far 

the most proficient user of cars, 

trucks, tractors and stationary 

N FRUIT GROWER PUBLISHING CC ‘ RASS engines. As such he is a quali- 

| 8: RIES te a fied expert on engine per- 
formance. 
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Survey after survey has proved 
that farmers prefer Champion 
Spark Plugs in overwhelming 
majority — powerful evidence 
that you can depend on Cham- 
pions for better performance 
in every engine. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1,0. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT IN A HARDIE ; 
@-< 
®@ The investment and utility value of a The piston type, crankshaft driven Hardie a 
Hardie Sprayer last practically forever. Con- pump is simple in design, strong in every — ox 
sider this fact—replacement parts for any part and completely lubricated, even to the 
Hardie Sprayer ever built are available to- plunger and plunger cups. The only parts ex 
day. Hardie has been building sprayers for that can wear out are readily replaced at 
48 years. Hundreds of Hardie Sprayers from low cost. All models and sizes of Hardie ox 
10 to 20 years old and more are still doing orchard and row crop sprayers are again in ‘wd 
a good job in orchard, grove and field be- production. Improved spray guns and wi 
cause their owners al- ms, and new con- = 
ways have been able veniences and refine- In a 
to get needed replace- ments feature the 1946 wl 
ment parts, regardless line. Write for catalog be was! 
of year or model. of current models. — 
hard w 
Roches 
THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY, HUDSON, MICHIGAN a 
Los Angeles, California—Portland, Oregon—Export Dept. Detroit 26, Mich. — 
Canadian Distributor did no 
i C. W. Lewis, Grimsby, Ont. avo * 
we 
DEPENDABLE } * 
SPRAYERS om 
oe 
ston’s ; 
THE ONLY SPRAYER THAT IS COMPLETELY LUBRICATED Oh 
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lemen : ; 
In one of your issues three or four months 
(October, 1945) you had an article on 
par out and setting a young orchard. 
While the article was excellent, very few 
commercial growers in this area use this 
_ The way it is done now is to 
re off your field just as you described 
in the article and then to measure, sight and 
stakes where the circles are located 
on the enclosed diagram. When this is 
done the squaring stakes can be removed 
and all the trees can be set without moving 
a single stake. In setting the trees care 
should be taken to sight on the stakes only 
and not the trees themselves. This method 
js far superior to any other method I have 


ever seen used. 
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In a rather recent issue there was an 
article on 2-4-D for use in killing weeds 
in orchards. This material actually cannot 
be washed out of the sprayer and once used 
the tank cannot be used for spraying trees. 
A number of growers have learned this the 


hard way. 
Rochester, New York Ralph G. Palmer 


The method suggested here of staking 
out an orchard is much simpler and more 
commonly used than some of those men- 
toned in the October, 1945 issue, but space 
did not permit a listing of all methods now 
being used. 

Growers should be cautioned about using 
their orchard sprayers for application of 
weed killers. Thorough washing does not 
always remove such materials as 2-4-D. 
—Editor. 


Success with Blueberries 
Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in Mr. John- 
ston’s article regarding blueberries in Michi- 
gan (November, 1945 issue). 

I had no luck at all with ‘blueberries here 
(down near floor of Ohio River Valley, 19 


miles S. E. of Cincinnati) until I used acid 
peat moss 50-50 in the soil and around roots. 
Later I used cottonseed meal as fertilizer 
and some plants made new canes 39 inches 
high during the '45 season. One plant pro- 
duced forty-five clusters of berries %4 to 
¥% inches in diameter—four to 22 berries 
per cluster. 

I am now increasing the planting to 50 
bushes, including some newer, larger fruited 
varieties: Dixie, Stanley, Burlington and 
Weymouth. One plant mentioned above 
made two new canes about 37 inches high— 
each with three branches ten inches long 
at the top and they were a beautiful sight 
with their brownish red stalks and purple 
and red leaves from top to bottom. 
Richmond, Ohio F. J. Watt 


Since blueberry culture demands exact- 
ing soil and climatic requirements, few per- 
sons find success in growing this fruit. 
Thanks, Grower Watt, for passing along 
your experience with blueberries—Ed. 


Search for Old Varieties 


Dear Sir: 

The Smoky Mountain Club has a cabin 
in the Smoky Mountains. We are planting 
old-time mountain fruits around it. Can you 
tell me where I can get a Milam apple tree 
to add to our collection? 

Knoxville, Tennessee W. M. Johnson 
RFD 4 


Dear Sir: 

It must be a headache to you to have so 
many requests for old-time apple varieties, 
but I have tried every source [ know of, 
trying to get scions of the following apples. 
I am using these in some experimental work 
on various dwarf rootstocks and would 
appreciate mention in your column so that 
someone might be able to furnish a few 
scions of these: Peck Pleasant, Pomme 
Grise, Swaar, Swazie, Louise, Early Joe, 
Shiawassee, Westfield Seek-No-Further. 
200 E. 73rd Terrace 


Kansas City 5, Missouri R. G. Anderson 


Can any growers help these two seekers 
in their quest for the varieties mentioned 
above ?—Ed. 


The Himalaya Berry 


Gentlemen : 

I would like to hear what readers have 
to say about the Himalaya berry. I have 
only once seen this berry bush offered for 
sale and this was in a Tennessee nursery 
catalog which made wonderful claims for 
this berry being much superior to black- 
berries. They said it was suited as far north 
as our climate in Southern Indiana. _ 

Information from our state experiment 
station said that they had never seen this 
berry north of Georgia and that it suffered 
the cold weather in that state. 

Out of curiosity I ordered two plants and 
set them out in the spring of 1945. They 
grew vines 10 feet in length, and I pro- 
tected them from winter injury with corn 
fodder stacked around them .. . 
Evansville, Indiana C. B. Risley 


Like all of the evergreen blackberries, the 
Himalaya berry is not sufficiently hardy to 
be adapted for planting i sections where 
the winter is severe. Where the vines are 
protected they may come through the win- 
ter in a fair condition, but they are com- 
pletely killed back in open winters.—Ed. 
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Insects don't pay 
for their meals... 



























































The man-hours it takes to plan and care 
for your fruit crop won’t be wasted if 
you protect it with ALORCO Cryolite. 
Healthier crops mean healthier profits. 
Growers know from experience that this 
is a superior insecticide to use. 


You can control Chewing 
Insects on 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
with Chemically Refined 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE 


INSECTICIDE 


Science and nature are 
combined to make it 
more effective 


HERE’S HOW— 


90% Active ingredients 

Controlled particle size 

Excellent dusting properties 

Wets and mixes readily 

Maximum, uniform coverage 

Greater adhesion 

Harmless to most foliage 

No effect on soil balance 

Excellent suspendibility in spray tanks 

and lines 3 

* Compatible with insoluble type copper 
compounds, sulfur and other neutral 
fungicides, insecticides and diluents 

° Proved efficiency 

¢ Minimum abrasive action 


See Your Local Dealer Now 
Remember, ask for ALORCO Cryolite 
ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1737 Gulf Building ° Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove tractors feature stream- 
line shielding of wheels and engines to prevent damage fo trees. 
Short turning-radius allows these tractors to make sharp turns 
when necessary, giving them great maneuverability. 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


YOUR CHOICE OF ORCHARD POWER 


@ Select the kind of power you want for your or- 
chard work. Two types of Harvester-built tractors 
the Orchard and Grove models and the Standard 
tractors—are well-suited for service in the orchards. 
Your choice depends on your individual requirements. 

Many fruit growers prefer a Standard-type tractor 
which can also be used for other farm operations. 
Here too, they have a further choice of Diesel or 
carburetor engines, depending on the kind of work 
the tractor performs and the owner's locality. The 
line includes the McCormick-Deering W-4, W-6, 
W-9, WD-6, and WD-9. 

For exclusive use in orchards and groves, the 
McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove tractors are 
ideal for the job. Every feature of these tractors was 
designed especially to meet the peculiar conditions 
found in orchard and grove work. The O-4 and 04 
tractors are able to move easily about among the trees 
without damaging either branches or fruit. They ate 
compactly built, yet they have plenty of power for 
the necessary tillage operations. 

Visit your International Harvester dealer and ex- 
plain your power needs to him. He will be glad to 
advise you on the type of tractor best suited to your 
requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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NOT A 


I; is surprising to most people when 
they first learn that some fruits com- 
monly called “berries” are really, by 
definition, not berries. _ ia 

According to the botanist, a fruit is 
a berry only when it is formed by the 
enlargement of the pistil, the parts of 
which remain fleshy and succulent 
when mature. In the light of this 
definition, where do our common, so- 
called “berries” stand ? 

Gooseberries, blueberries, and cur- 
rants are berries. That is, the fruit is 
merely the enlarged ovary of the 
pistil. The seeds may or may not be 
hard and stony. However, the outer 
wall of the above fruits is derived 
from both the ovary wall and from 
the receptacle. 

The strawberry is not a berry. The 
soft, fleshy part which we eat is not 
formed from the pistil but from the 
receptacle. The individual fruitlets of 
the pistil form the small hard seed- 


your or- 
a ah: like structures that are imbedded in 
ractors— — 
Standard the surface of the fruit. This struc- 
onchaill ture is then part fleshy and part hard. 
ribs What about blackberries and dew- 
— berries? They, too, cannot qualify as 
ne ae berries. In both the blackberry and 
rerations. dewberry, the fruit is composed of 
Diesel or receptacle tissue in the center, covered 
of work with many little drupelets. This means 
lity. The that each small individual “globule” 
4, W-6, of the blackberry, and dewberry is a 
_ drupe. In other words, it is a struc- 
ves, the ture in which the inner part of the 
coors ai wall has formed a hard, stony layer 
‘ocd an around the seed, like a tiny peach or 
nditiogs cherry. Therefore, all of the carpel 
wall is not soft and succulent ; so the 
and 04 ahs 
h fruit is not a berry. 
pe Raspberries, similar] 
hovel aspberries, similarly, are com- 
| rs posed of many little drupelets. How- 
at ever, they differ from blackberries in 
that the drupelets separate from the 
and ex: receptacle when mature and can be 
glad to picked off in the form of a cap, the 
to your drupelets being held together by the 
interlocking of minute hairs. Being 
composed of drupelets, the raspberry, 
also, is not a berry. 
* It is also interesting to note that 
some fruits which are not usually 
, q considered as berries, are constructed 
| a fs that they meet all requirements of 
@ the definition. For example, the grape 


$a true berry. Each grape is simply 
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S) WHEN IS A “BERRY” 


BERRY? 


AND WHY? 


By DAVID R. RODNEY, Ohio State University 


an enlarged ovary. The banana, with 
its peculiar shape and consistency, is 
a berry with an outer skin composed 
of receptacle tissue. Inside the skin 
is the soft, tasty portion which is the 
matured ovary. Even the tomato, al- 
though usually classed as a vegetable, 
is structurally a berry. 

This doesn’t mean that we should 
change the name of the strawberry, 



















































Above—An enlarged sectional view of a 
raspberry. The small drupelets cling to- 
gether and form a cap over the receptacle 
from which they separate when mature. 


Right—An enlarged cross-section of a 

gooseberry, showing the seeds attached to 

the inside of the ovary wall. The outermost 
layer is receptacle tissue. 


nor that you could expect to get 
tomatoes in a market by asking for 
berries. It is just an interesting varia- 
tion between our every-day talk and 
botanical language... 







An enlarged sectional view of a young 
strawberry. The tip of the stem (recepta- 
cle), in the center, enlarges to become the 
edible part of the strawberry, while the 
fruitlets develop as hard seed-like struc- 
tures on the surface of the fruit. 


















New strawberries are being pro- 
duced at a rapid rate by experiment 
stations from Canada to Louisiana 
and Connecticut to Oregon. Most of 
these varieties are not widely adapted, 
having been developed under special 
local conditions. Generally it is not 
worthwhile to try these varieties un- 
der conditions materially different 
from those where they originated. As 
a general rule, varieties do not suc- 
ceed more than a few hundred miles 
north or south of their place of origin. 
Southern varieties brought north are 
often unproductive and northern va- 
rieties moved south may be more sus- 
oe . ° 

ceptible to diseases than where they 
originated. 

Of the newer varieties tested at 
Geneva, Sparkle, a product of the 
New Jersey Station, is the most prom- 
ising. It starts ripening about a week 
later than Howard (Premier ) and has 
much of the quality of its famous 
parent, Fairfax. The berries are 
firm, roundish conic and with a bright 
attractive appearance. The berries 
are sometimes not as large as is de- 
sirable, but the vigorous plants pro- 
duce satisfactory crops. For those 
who may be plagued with the red 
stele root rot disease, Sparkle, which 
is very resistant, is first choice of all 
varieties. 

Several other New Jersey origina- 
tions are worthy of trial. Pathfinder, 
an early variety, also very resistant to 
red stele, is very productive of attrac- 
tive bright red berries that are rather 


The Dorsett, a cross of Howard 17 (Pre- 
mier) x Royal Sovereign of England, is one 
of the best varieties in dessert quality. 
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NEWER VARIETIES 
OF SMALL FRUITS 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 
New York Experiment Station 







































easily bruised and are only medium in 
quality. It is well worth trying in the 
northern states. Crimson Glow is a 
fine quality berry well worthwhile for 
home gardens in the New Jersey re- 
gion. The strawberry breeding proj- 
ect of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has yielded many new 
strawberry varieties in recent years, 
and some of these, notably Blake- 
more, Fairfax and Dorsett, have be- 
come important and widely-grown 
sorts. Others are special-purpose va- 
rieties. Few of them are productive 
enough for the northern tier of states, 
but in the latitude of Maryland and 
southward they are well adapted and 
should be tested carefully. Several 
are high enough in quality to qualify 
them for the home garden. 

Midland is as early as Howard, 
very firm with a tough skin, fine qual- 






Fairpeake ripens late, is of medium vigor 


and has a tough skin.—Photo, Bureau of 


Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 


good quality and attractive 





Maytime is the earliest high quality vari 
in Maryland but it is not very early oul 
ductive in New York State. 


ity and lighter in color than Fairfax, 
Although it is not very productive at 
Geneva, in one Hudson Valley plant- 
ing it compares favorably with How- 
ard in yield. It is worthy of trial in 
the northern states as well as in the 
latitude of Maryland. Starbright-and 
Redstar are receiving much attention 
now. Both are very firm, tough 
skinned varieties of good quality and 
attractive appearance. As grown at 
Geneva they are somewhat deficient 
in plant making ability and are not 
sufficiently productive for market pur- 
poses. In the latitude of Maryland 
they are worthy of trial. Starbright 
tipens with Chesapeake, and Redstar 
is later, being one of the latest of all 
strawberries. Late varieties often en- 
counter hotter and drier weather than 


Redstar, one of the latest of all straw- 
berries, is a firm, tough skinned variety of 
appearance, 
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commercial and preserving variety. 


the early sorts and irrigation should 
be available if the full benefits of their 
late ripening are to be obtained. 
Maytime is the earliest high quality 
variety in Maryland but it is not very 
early or productive in New York. 
Northstar is a firm, attractive high 
quality variety that deserves trial in 
the home garden, but is a poor plant- 
maker and not productive enough for 
amarket berry. Another high quality 
variety, Fairpeake, has been intro- 
duced for trial in the latitude of Mary- 
land. It ripens late, is of medium 
vigor and has a tough skin. North 
Carolina growers should try Massey 
as a late high quality shipping variety. 
Suwanee, the newest U.S. D.A. 
berry, makes its bow this year as a 
high quality berry for the South. It 
has been under trial at Geneva since 


Washington, a promising new red rasp- 

berry, is a production of the Western 

Washington Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
Washington. 
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Blakemore is an early, firm, fine colored, 


Midland is very firm with a tough skin, fine 
quality and lighter in color than Fairfax. 
Photo—Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 


1937 and is by no means a poor berry, 
although it is far north of the region 
fos which it was introduced. It ranks 
near the top in quality, which is un- 
usual when we learn that it resulted 
from crossing Missionary and How- 
ard 17 (Premier). The berries are 
of medium size, firm, and attractive 
and are borne on vigorous plants that 
usually make a good fruiting row. 

The Maryland Station has intro- 
duced Temple, a cross between Aber- 
deen and Fairfax, as a red _ stele 
resistant variety to replace the sus- 
ceptible varieties now being generally 
grown in that area where the red stele 
disease is sometimes a serious problem 
on poorly drained soils. It has not 
shown much promise on a one year 
test at Geneva, but should be consid- 
ered for areas where red stele is se- 
rious. 

For Tennessee growers their sta- 
tion has developed several varieties, 
Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper 
and Tennessee Supreme. The first- 
named is very productive and very 
firm at Geneva, but is unattractive in 
appearance and many berries have 
seedy tips. Tennessee Shipper is sour 
and poor in quality while Tennessee 
Supreme makes ‘a poor fruiting row 
and is only fair in quality. These 
characteristics disqualify them for the 
northern states, but in Tennessee 
where they originated they perform 
much better and should be tested by 
the commercial growers of that area. 

The Louisiana Station has done 
some noteworthy work in producing 
varieties resistant to leafspot and 
adapted to the strawberry growing 
regions of the far south. Already, 
Klonmore is being grown extensively 
for shipping to replace Klondike to 
which variety it is superior in appear- 
ance and quality. Konvoy, another 

































Suwanee makes its bow this year as a high 
quality berry for the South. Photo—Bureou 
of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 
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Temple—a red stele resistant variety. 
Photo—Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 


Louisiana origination, is suitable for 
freezing. 

Minnesota growers have Burgundy, 
which is outstanding as a freezing 
variety, but not high in quality when 
eaten fresh. The Montana Station 
has recently named Montana Pro- 
gressive, a seedling of Progressive 
that has shown high resistance to yel- 
lows. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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STRAWBERRIES— 
A Money-Making Crop 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


Tosacco had been the life-line of 
farmers in western Kentucky for 
years and from all indications it was 
to remain so. But, by 1914 local and 
world conditions were pointing to a 
new trend. The poor, ill-managed land 
of this rolling country was becoming 
poorer. At the same time World War 
I closed the export market for Ken- 
tucky tobacco. The result was ob- 
vious, confusion and poverty among 
the rural population. But the citizens 
of the community around Paducah, 
Western Kentucky’s largest city, were 
not content to sit idly by and permit 
_ circumstances to govern their lives. 

On a memorable day in 1914 a 
group of progressive and influential 
business men of Paducah, Kentucky, 
gathered together a handful of farm- 
ers from the surrounding territory and 
traveled over to southern Illinois. 
Here they watched and questioned 
Illinois fruit growers about how they 
produced and marketed their fruits, 
particularly strawberries. They 
seemed to have a preconceived: idea 
that here they could learn something 
that would help alleviate western Ken- 
tucky’s agricultural troubles. They 
found just what they were looking 
for. 

So in 1914 the McCracken County 
Growers Association was organized. 
It was established strictly on a cooper- 
ative basis and was to serve as the 
marketing agency for strawberries 
produced by the farmers of McCrack- 
en County, of which Paducah is the 
seat, and surrounding counties. The 
Association consisted of farmers only, 
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Below—Strawberries 
stacked and ready for 
shipment at Paducah, 
Kentucky. Each grower’s 
lot is piled separately. 
(Below right)——Home of 
Ross Harris, which is 
typical of the well-paint- 
ed homes of West Ken- 
tucky farmers. Strawber- 
ries have put the paint 
on many of these farm 
homes. 


as it still does. Membership is acquired 
by paying a dollar into the association. 

As a member the grower can mar- 
ket as many berries through the Asso- 
ciation as he desires with no addition- 
al cost to him. 

The Association, now with some 
3000 members, is directed by a pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer and a 
board of 9 directors, all being grower- 
members. Three of the directors are 
elected for a term of 3 years, 3 fora 
term of 2 years and 3 for a period of 


one year. This method gives continy. 
ity to the program of the Association 
The officers and directors are elected 
at annual meetings of the Association 

The Association makes a fifteen 
cent brokerage charge per crate, This 
is paid by the buyer plus freight, the 
price of the berries and any other 
charges incurred. The fifteen cent 
brokerage fee is used to pay inspect- 
ors, employees, and to cover icing and 


Left—Pickers harvesting the Tennessee 
Beauty strawberry in the patch of Leonard 
Overby of Mayfield, Ky. (Below) —pe. 
cialists examining the new Tennessee Ship- 
per strawberry on the farm of J. H. Little 
are: (left to right) Joe Hurt, McCracken 
County Agent; H. E. Rothwell, Marshalj 
County Agent; G. P. Summers, Field Agent 
in Marketing, University of Kentucky; C. £, 
Looney, County Agent, Crossville, Tenn; 
W. W. Magill, Field Agent in Horticulture, 
University of Kentucky; Dr. N. D. Peacock, 
Chief, Horticulture Department, University 
of Tennessee; J. H. Little, owner of the 
strawberry patch. 


other charges that may be involved. } 
As the grower’s berries are received | 
upon the platform they are marked) 
with his name and Association num-} 
ber. Most berries come into the load-§ 
ing shed in Paducah between 4 and 9 
o'clock in the evening. They are in 
spected, loaded onto the cars, iced and 
rolled out that same night or early; 
the next morning. Most of them 


move north, about one-third going 7 
into Canada. An average car has a ca- 4 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“icing ail The Fertile Soil of the Puyallup Valley 
Toma is A Natural Site for Growing Raspberries 
) By JOHN C. SNYDER 
iH. Litt Extension Horticulturist, Pullman, Washington 
yee 
* Marshall : 4 : 
a Agent ” ASPBERRY growing is an im- 
le "bea portant industry in the Puyallup Val- 
rrticulture, ley of western Washington. Here the 
. Peacock, industry extends from the Oregon line 
be ea to British Columbia, but quite log- 






ically it centers around the fertile soil 
of the Puyallup Valley. The humid 
climate of the coastal area and the 
fertile soil of its valleys is particularly 
suited for raspberry growing. One 
need only see the tremendous cane 
growth to be convinced that this is a 
natural place for growing raspberries. 
Here the canes often reach a height of 
10 to 15 feet. Of even more impor- 
tance is the yields in this area, where 
| six tons per acre is fairly common and 
F 10 is not unusual. 


Good Soil Most Profitable 


Growing raspberries in Washington 
> is not a new industry by any means. 
© Raspberries were planted almost as 
© soon as the area was cleared and set- 
> tled. During these many years of pro- 
‘ducing raspberries, growers have 
learned many things about the busi- 
ness. They learned almost immediate- 
ly that no land is too good for berries 
and that. the best land is the cheapest 
© inthe long run. 
It is only the inexperienced grower 
© or the newcomer that plants raspber- 
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ries in poorly drained soil. Experi- 
enced growers have learned, in too 
many cases from bitter experience, 
that there is no substitute for good 
drainage. With moderate drainage, 
berries will often do fairly well until a 
particularly wet season comes along, 
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% tospberry canes after pruning 
how the canes in each hill are spread. 
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Washington raspberry canes after prun- 
ing, 


showing how weaving is done. 


Left—A hill of Washington raspberries in 
a planting where the hill system of plant- 
ing is used. Photo taken in the planting 
of James Richardson, Puyallup, Washing- 
ton. (Below)—A row of raspberries plant- 
ed by the linear system, Puyallup, Wash. 
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then out they go. John Harkoff, Jr. of 
Linden, Washington, is taking out 10 
acres of berries this year because of 
poor drainage. Most growers are now 
of the opinion that even if you could 
get by indefinitely on poorly drained 
soil, you would make much more 
money on well-drained soil. 


Raspberry Growing a Specialized 
Business 
Raspberry growing is a highly spe- 
cialized business in this area. Some 
growers grow raspberries and nothing 
else, except possibly some allied crop 
such as blackberries. The operations 
are by no means a hit-and-miss propo- 
sition. They are done with the great- 
est of precision and exactness. Meth- 
ods of accomplishing results vary, but 
whatever is needed is spared in no 
way. . 
Planting and Training 
The time of setting the plants has 
much to do with getting the planting 
started. Ordinarily the earlier the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HOW TO CONTROL § ne 
Insects and Diseases ' 


Of Small Fruits 


By L. CARL KNORR, Michigan State College 


On CE a plant has been set out in 
the field, there are many troubles to 
which it may fall prey. These troubles 
can be divided into three groups: (1) 
the infectious diseases (those that are 
contagious like anthracnose or rust) ; 
(2) the non-infectious diseases (as 
for instance mechanical injuries such 
as whipping, or physiological disturb- 
ances such as might be brought on by 
drought) ; and (3) the insect injuries. 
The grower will have taken a long 
step toward controlling losses when 
he has determined in which group be- 
longs the trouble that is affecting his 
plants. 


The insects and diseases of small 


fruits are many. The presence of 
such trouble-makers, however, will 
vary both as to kind and amount with 
geographical location—and so also will 
measures for their control. In an 
article of this scope and brevity, even 
a few of the common troubles can be 
but little more than indicated. Further 
information, as befits local conditions, 
is given in the excellent publications 
listed at the end of this article: and 
it is suggested that small-fruits grow- 
ers having disease or insect problems 
write for such bulletins as deal with 
their particular district or make 
further inquiries of their own local 
county agent. 


Raspberry canes infected with crown gall. 


' ? 


eo ¢ 
why 


Raspberries and Blackberries 


Anthracnose: Grayish spots with 
purplish borders on leaves and canes. 
Controlled by a single delayed dor- 
mant application of lime sulfur, 1-10. 

Blue stem: Shedding of the leaves 
from the base upward, and develop- 
ment of bluish color in the canes 
Caused by a soil-inhabiting fungus. 
Controlled by roguing infected bush- 
es and planting healthy replacements 
in soil free of the pathogen. 

Cane blight: Brown, dead areas 
often girdling and killing the canes. 
Control same as for anthracnose. 

Crown gall: Fleshy tumors on in- 
fected roots and crowns. This is a 
soil-borne trouble and its control re- 
quires the planting of disease-free 
stock in disease-free soil. 

Leaf spot: Similar to anthracnose, 
but the ash-gray spots contain pin- 
point black fruiting bodies. Control is 
the same as for anthracnose. 

Orange rust: A systemic fungous 
infection fruiting as reddish-orange 
pustules on lower surfaces of leaves. 
Since diseased plants never recover, 
they should be rogued before the oc- 
currence of spread to healthy plants. 


Above—yYoung strawberry leaf roller, em 
larged 25 times, showing the silvery 
before the leaflet is rolled. 


Left—A three-fourths grown larva of the , 
strawberry leaf roller in a rolled leaflet 
which has been unrolled to show webbing, ~ 


Only rust-free nursery stock should 7 
be planted. 

Powdery mildew: White mealy coy- 
ering on leaves, causing them to roll, 
pucker, and become dwarfed. In most 
localities proper spacing will prevent” 
establishment of mildew ; in some lo- 7 
calities, however, the application of 7 
sulfur may be required. 

Spur blight: Large purplish, later 
gray, spots on canes at the base of J 
buds. Control achieved by promoting ¥ 
air drainage and by spraying with 
3-2-50 Bordeaux when plants are) 
about 10 inches high. 

Virus diseases: Troubles such as” 
mosaic, leaf curl, yellows, and streak] 
are grouped here. These cause symp- 
toms of yellowing, mottling, missha- 7 
pen leaves, and stunted bushes. Their 
control depends on the use of 1 
spected nursery stock plus the roguing 
of any diseased plants in the field. 

Aphids: Large plant lice with long 
appendages found during summer on 
the under surfaces of leaves near 
growing tips. Serious because they 
transmit virus diseases. Control ef- 
fected by nicotine sulfate or pyreth- 
rum. 

Cane borers: Small long-horned 
black beetles feeding mostly on tender 
tips of canes and laying eggs in pith. 
Controlled by cutting out affected 
canes close to crown and burning. 

Fruit worms (Raspberry beetles): 
Beetles about one-seventh inch in 
length, somewhat hairy, and_ light 
brown in color. Bud feeding and ber- 
ry infestation both controlled by 
spraying with lead arsenate plus 4 to 
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 Red-necked cane borers: Red- 
“secked or bronze-colored beetles caus- 
Gav elongated swellings on canes. Con- 
rolled by roguing affected plants and 
spraying with lead arsenate. 
Raspberry saw flies: Small green, 
tiny larvae which often skeletonize 
eaves. Spraying with lead arsenate, 3 
‘sounds to 100 gallons, will control if 
Soplied before blossoming. 

"Red spiders: Feeding of these small 
‘mle green or yellow mites on under- 
‘des of leaves may result in leaves 
ymning yellow and developing a dry 
“appearance. Spraying with 1% sum- 
‘mer oil controls if applied following 
‘harvest. 

Currants and Gooseberries 


g Anthracnose: Older leaves are at- 
“tacked by this disease which causes 





at 
© si 
rolled. ” 
va of the — 
-d leaflet 
webbing, 
< should | 
aly coy= | 
1 to roll, 
In most 
prevent - 
some lo- § 
ation of | 
sh, later” 
base of © 
omoting © 
ig with’ 
nts are: 
such as 7 
1 streak” 
e SyMp- % 
missha- > 
Their © 
of in- These canes show the stage ot which the 
roguing delayed dormant spray of lime sulfur should 
eld. be applied on raspberries and blackberries. 
baa small circular brown or black spots. 
3 ae Severely affected leaves yellow and 
se_ they drop. On canes, elongated spots may 
‘rol @e occur and on fruit flyspeck-like spots. 
pyreth- Control can be obtained by spraying 
: with 1-40 liquid lime sulfur of 5-5-50 
‘horned Bordeaux mixture. 
tender Blister rust: Pustules of two types 
in pith. appear on under surfaces of leaves: in 
flected | early July small yellow ones, and later 
ing. in the season those that are brownish 
setles): and felt-like. Diseased plants should 
ach be defoliated, and the leaves burned. 
| light Currants and gooseberries should not 
nd ber- grown near valuable stands of 
ed by S-needled pines, since the same disease 
s % to attacks both kinds of plants. 
Leaf spot: A disease characterized 
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by small brown spots on both sides o1 
the leaf, causing premature leaf drop- 
ping. Same control is effective as 
given for anthracnose. 

Powdery mildew: Signs of this dis- 
ease are the white mealy coating of un- 
folding leaves and the brown felt-like 
patches on the berries. One application 
of 1-50 lime sulfur will control if ap- 
plied immediately after blossoming. 

Aphids: Leaves affected by these 
plant lice become curled and distorted, 
with aphids gathering in the pocket- 
like cavities. Best controlled by killing 
aphid eggs with Elgetol or DN pow- 
der in oil during dormancy. Adults 
can be controlled with nicotine sulfate. 

Currant borer: Yellow-banded 
black moths deposit eggs on canes, and 
after hatching the eggs give rise to 
borers that tunnel in the pith. Only 
control consists of keeping all old 
wood removed and in cutting out af- 


Raspberry cane infected with anthracnose. 


fected canes. 

Imported currant worm: Blackish 
little sawflies with yellowish abdomens 
deposit eggs in rows along main veins 
on undersides of leaves, and the re- 
sulting small larvae eat small holes 
through the leaves. Spraying plants 
with lead arsenate, 3 pounds to 100 
gallons, before fruit is set and again 
after harvest will give control. 

San Jose scale: Scale-like incrusta- 
tions on the canes. Controlled by a 
2% dormant oil or by lime-sulfur, 11 
gallons in water to make 100 gallons. 


Strawberries 


Dwarf (Crimp): A disease caused 
by bud-infesting, microscopically- 
small nematodes. Affected plants are 
dwarfed and the leaflets are small, 
narrow, and darker green than nor- 





Raspberry infected with mosaic, a virus 





Leaf curl, virus disease, of the raspberry. 


mal. Affected plants should be de- 
stroyed, and land not planted to 
strawberries for several years. Clean 
plants are prerequisite for a new dis- 
ease-free start. 

Leaf spot: Affected leaves show 
small, dead spots with brownish red 
borders and white centers. Only in 
severe infestations is spraying advis- 
able, and then a 3-3-100 Bordeaux 
mixture will hold the disease in check. 
The variety Premier is particularly 
resistant. 

Powdery mildew: A slight silvery 
cast to the lower surfaces of leaflets 
indicates presence of this disease. Up- 
ward curling of leaves and scorching 
soon follow. Not usually a disease of 
economic importance, but under condi- 
tions of severe attack Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 3-3-100 may be applied before 
leaf curling takes place. 

Red stele: A relatively new disease 
(Continued on page 38) 
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BREEDING SMALL 
FRUITS 


By A. N. WILCOX, University of Minnesota 


Tue breeding of improved varieties 
of small fruits has produced impor- 
tant results. The leading varieties 
of strawberries, red, black and purple 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries and 
blueberries in the United States were 
developed by plant breeders. Such 
varieties constitute approximately 
three-fourths of the acreage devoted 
to small fruits. Nevertheless it is safe 
to say that small-fruit breeding is in 
its infancy, for there is still a great 
need for improved varieties with 
specific qualities, and the know-how 
‘to develop these varieties is already 
available. 

Fruit breeding usually involves se- 
lection and hybridization, often with 
ingenious variations. Most of the 
small fruit varieties developed by 
breeders have arisen from crosses be- 
tween varieties. By this method the 
Latham raspberry was developed at 
the University of Minnesota Fruit 
Breeding Farm. This variety not only 
reimbursed the people of Minnesota 


many times over for their entire in- 
vestment in fruit breeding, but be- 
came the leading raspberry of North 
America. 

In this method, parents are selected 
for the desirable qualities which the 
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Young strawberry seedlings descended 
through three generations of self-pollina- 
tion from the Dunlap variety. 


breeder seeks to bring together in a 
single new variety. These parents are 
cross-pollinated, the resulting seeds 
are planted, and the seedlings are 
carefully observed to select the few 
having the desired combinations of 
qualities. The perfect combination 
may be as rare as the perfect bridge 
hand. Consequently the breeder rais- 
es large numbers of seedlings, and 
tries to stack the cards by using par- 
ents with good breeding value as well 


Strawberry seedling hills at the a 
sota Fruit Breeding Farm. Left row: ps 
vigorous inbred line, Dunlap 3 generg 
selfed. Right row: a cross between 
mier and a selected inbred line, 


as good appearance. In the straw 
berry breeding program of the United 
States Department of Agricult 
170,000 seedlings were grown in de 
veloping seven varieties. T hese seven 
varieties came, however, from fj € 
fortunate crosses of which only 5¢ 2 
seedlings were grown. 

When it appears that commercial 
varieties are inadequate as potential | 
parents, the breeder may turn to one 
or more wild species to obtain a de” 
sired quality, such as disease resist.” 
ance, hardiness, or adapability to 
certain climatic conditions. New varj- 
eties of strawberries for Alaska, Cal- 
ifornia, and the Rocky Mountains 
have thus been developed by crossing 
commercial varieties with species 
growing wild in those regions. Ex- 
tensive work is also under way to 
develop raspberry varieties for the 
South by crossing commercial vari- 
eties, which are unsuited to that re- 
gion, with several Asiatic species that 
thrive under conditions similar to 
those found in our southern states. 

This method of breeding is apt to 
require several generations of work 
in order to develop varieties that are 
commercially acceptable. Although it 
may be slower than the simple inter- 
crossing of varieties, it may offer the 
possibility of greater progress in a 
given direction. 

The well-known fact that fruit va- 
rieties generally do not come true 
from seed indicates one of the diff- 
culties with which the fruit breeder 
has to contend. The horticultural 
value of a variety does not necessarily 
indicate the value of the variety as a 
parent. Consequently the fruit breed- 
er usually makes a large number of 
crosses in order to find a few good 
ones, and even in these he raises a 
large number of offspring in order 
to assure success. How much he 

(Continued on page 39) 





The Latham red raspberry, developed from 
a cross of King x Loudon. 
—_ 
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bitty 3 : ee Ka y pin” is . ¥ Strawberries are washed before freezing in 
. 0a j berry picking on a Tennessee Valicy I perforated revolving cylinder. 
4 by sa Phas farm which has been restored with TVA eee: 
phosphates. Once it grew 100 crates of 
berries an acre; now yields are as high as 


fountai ae 400 crates an acre. 
crossing 
species 
ns. Ex- 
~e | PENNIE 
for the 
ial vari- 
a | POCKETS 
ecies that 
milar to 
a Mersops for quick-freezing ae a wes 
+f k fruits and vegetables, developed by BLACK STAR 
‘thal TVA, are bringing new cash crops 
hough it to Tennessee Valley farmers. Perish- 
le intel able products, once dumped on 
offer the glutted markets at any price, are be- 
ess inl ing frozen, stored, and gradually 
released as the market is able to 
fruit eae absorb them. a tees 
me an _ TVA. development of quick freez- 
the di ing was an outcome of its soil and 
breed flood control program. Diversified 
sultan crops were needed so land subject to 
cesaiell erosion could be planted in soil- 
ety a holding crops. TVA began with . 7 
it bret strawberries. Their matted roots and a i = . See Nee NR 
era foliage, and the straw laid over them, = i <2 vain’ ba cnclial baates oun 
~w Sane held water ; and soil ; they bore women who pick out poor fruit, 
Bs abundantly in proportion to space. ' leaves and foreign motter. Berries 
gees 4 i then fall into tray, to be mixed 


But they repaid growers only if ; : ’ 
they could be marketed aftet the har- ; with gin tae ete 
vest season. Quick freezing made ~ r see : 

that possible. 

With University of Tennessee co- . 
operation, TVA’ developed an air- 7" , iia used sae 
blast process that froze berries in oat ol Er ae fuse. 

‘six minutes at zero. A demonstration 
| plant on barges was set up. Trucks 
to haul, plants to store frozen fruit 

| at zero were designed. Now there are 

“in the Tennessee watershed 10 com- 

Pmercial freezing plants which buy 

“from growers, thus providing perish- 
Pable products markets that in some 

eas cover 11 months a year. 
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Mere is the fast freezing pilot plant on 
operated by TVA on the orm of 

Watts Bar Lake at Spring City. The barge 
_tlesest to the bank houses a machine — 

making and repairing equipment. 
ine middie is the processing plant; at in 
side, the freezing and cold storage 
barge 
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Apricot Orchard in bloom at Roy, Utah.—Photo by Paul Tohm 


NATIONWIDE 


FRUITS 


= APRICOTS = fondant to soften it, then mixing with 


Fruit in Candy Bars 


The research in developing fruit 
bars for the Army’s famous K rations 
now may be turned to account by 
commercial and even home candy 
makers with benefit to candy eaters. 
This is the belief of W. V. Cruess 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
who was in charge of the research 
at the California Experiment Station. 

Americans consume about 2 billion 
50 million pounds of candy in a nor- 
mal peacetime year—an average of 
about 16 pounds per capita, according 
to confectioners’ estimates. Dr. Cruess 
says most of this candy contains no 
fruit, yet much of the candy is in 
bars which Army experience proved 
an ideal form in which to use dried 
fruit. Some of the ways in which fruit 
may be used in candy bars are: 

Fondant Fruit Bar—One of the de- 
licious -bars developed by the Cal- 
ifornia Station was made by warming 
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ground dried apricots, figs, peaches, 
prunes and whole seedless raisins. 
This bar proved satisfactory for use 
in this country, but not for the Tropics 
because heat softens fondant. 

Fruit Jelly Bar—For the Tropics 
a bar of stiff jelly was made with 
fruit pectin, corn sirup, sugar, fruit 
juice and ground dried fruit. When 
the jelly slabs were “set.” they were 
cut in bars and coated with coarse 
sugar or shredded coconut to prevent 
a sticky surface. 

Fudge Fruit Bar—Fudge also 
proved satisfactory as a binder for 
fruit bars for hot climates, because 
fudge does not soften in heat. 

Fruit Tablets—The most unusual 
of all the candies was a fruit tablet 
made by compressing a mixture of 
powdered fruit with powdered corn 
sugar. Apricot, peach and prune pow- 
ders were used. The tablets were sim- 
ilar to the familiar and popular old- 
fashioned mints USDA Daily Sum- 
mary. 


Lemon Storage Facts 


This country’s lemon crop presents 
storage problems, since most of the 
crop is harvested in the winter and 
spring, although the big market de- 
mand does not come until the follow- 
ing summer—June through August— 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s research administration, 
which is helping to solve these 'prob- 
lems. Annually 30,000 carloads of 
this fruit must be harvested and 
shipped, some of it after being stored 
for as long as 3 months. 

Some of the practices followed in 
the storing and handling of the crop 
in the past have been largely a matter 
of custom based mostly on general 
experience. As a result of four years 
work, investigators in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultur 
al Engineering now have definite it- 
formation on the subject which has 
just been published in Technical Bul- 
letin 908, “Changes in Lemons Dur 
ing Storage as Affected by Air Cirete 
lation and Ventilation.” 

An important factor stressed in this 
report is the time at which lemons 
reach their “decay break,” the time 
when alternaria rot is found affecting” 
up to 3 percent of the fruit. One com” 
clusion reached is that “light-greet 
lemons picked in February did not 
reach their decay break until 6 weeks” 
after those picked from the same 
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grove in May.” Other conclusions are of a single grape of this giant bunch of time to form an estimate as to its 
" that lemons keep much longer in stor- is about 34-1 inch and the length is value, according to C. W. Ellenwood, 
some years than others; that there 1/4 inches. This was regarded as the of the Department of Horticulture of 
is a close relation between the color largest bunch of grapes ever grown in the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
“of the “buttons” or stem stubs of lem- Europe. , Station. Turley is a Winesap seedhng 
ons and the development of decay, The bunch was mounted on a float and in tree and fruit characteristics it 
which may occur after only a few and shipped ina refrigerator on board resembles both Stayman Winesap and 
' , or not until after many weeks. the vessel, from which it was trans- Mammoth Black Twig. 

“The author of the bulletin, E. M. ferred to a specially iced truck and The tree comes into bearing 7 or 8 
Harvey, suggests a possible practicai then placed in cold storage. After years from planting and is very pro- 
method of predicting the maximum being exhibited in a glass case at vari- ductive. Its fruit-setting character- 
safe storage period for any given lot ous places in the city, it was finally istics are not so well known as are 


of lemons by making several inspec- destroyed when it began to decay. those of Stayman Winesap, but since 

tions of the buttons while the fruit When one looks at this bunch of it belongs to the Winesap group it is 

js in storage. grapes one recalls the story of the safer to plant it adjacent to varieties 
The bulletin, T. B. 908, deals with spies sent by the children of Israel to outside this group. 

several subjects, including handling spy on the Promised Land, and who The fruit is medium in size, being 


the commercial crop of lemons, im-_ returned with clusters of grapes so about like Stayman Winesap or Mam- 
proving the keeping quality of stored large that it required several men to moth Black Twig. The fruit is also 
jemons, loss of weight in lemons, and carry them. In Holland this variety of fair quality, which is as good as, 

essive changes in the fruit dur- of grape is known as the “Cannon or better than, Mammoth Black Twig 
ing storage. The bulletin, which should Ball."—H. E. Zimmerman, Kansas _ but not as good as Stayman Winesap. 


"be of greatest interest to technicians in City, Mo. The fruit of Turley has shown no 
the lemon industry, may be obtained tendency to crack and in this respect 
by them from the U. S. Department APPLES = it is superior to Stayman Winesap. 
of Agriculture, Office of Information, Any variety of apple requires a long 


Washington 25, D. C. : period of trial before its commercial 
Appraisement of Turley Apple standing can be established but Turley 


Me GRAPES The Turley apple has been in pro- would seem to rate at least a minor 
duction in Ohio for a sufficient period _ place in Ohio’s list of winter varieties. 


A $500 Bunch of Grapes 





5; & Pictured on this page is the largest 
bunch of grapes known to the fruit 
industry, it being 41 inches long and 
‘acts weighing 39 pounds. At the rate of 
$6 per pound—nothing unusual for 
rOp presents this variety of grape—its value would 
nost of the be $234. It was insured for $500 and 
winter and was brought to this country from Bel- 
market de- gium by a well-known New York City 
the follow- importer of rare fruits. This bunch 
h August— was not the product of an open vine- 
partment of yard, but was grown in a hothouse at 
unistration, Brussels, this being the only bunch left 
these 'prob- on the vine to develop. It is of the 
-arloads of muscatel variety. 
vested and An average-size bunch of this vari- 
eing stored ety would weigh about 114-3 pounds. 


A small bunch, weighing 11% pounds, 
is shown in the picture. The diameter 
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»f the crop 

















ly a matter 
on general 
four years’ 
Bureau of Above—tTurley apple, a new variety, re- 
\cricultur- sembles Stayman Winesap and Mammoth 
Stare Black Twig. Left—The largest bunch of 
lefinite in- grapes known to the fruit industry, weighed 
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Producing Dwarf Cherry Trees 


The search on the part of the nurs- 
ery industry for a method of produc- 
ing dwarf cherry trees, both sour and 
sweet varieties, similar to the popular 
dwarf apple trees appears to be near- 
ing a successful conclusion in the light 
of tests now going on at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, New York. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Both Black Leaf 40 and Black Leaf 155 have a wide acceptance af ent 


can P 
in the codling moth control program. Usage of Black Leaf ‘sp 
rst § 
40 in early cover sprays has been ‘highly effective against ciety, 


the | 
adult moths—preventing egg laying, thus reducing later i. 


‘ of eve 
40 worm population. 


fectio: 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. cat 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 











FE many years this company has pioneered through re- 
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earch and practical field work new and improved prod- 





ucts for insect control. These products combine safely and 















effectively with other standard spray materials. Coupled 
with improved types of spray equipment, these products 
have enabled the grower to wage a more effective cam- 


paign against orchard enemies. 


Black Leaf 155 programs are non-caustic. Repeated 
usage during the season protects foliage from 


devitalizing imsect attack, conserves tree vigor, 
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REFLECTIONS OF MARSHALL P. WILDER 
' ON THE APS. CATALOGUE OF FRUITS 


N keeping with the precedents set 
for the past two months, we are re- 
ferring back to some of the early 
meetings and personalities of the 
American Pomological Society. The 
job now being done by the A.P.S., 
under the leadership of John T. 
Bregger, Chairman of the Variety 
Appraisal Committee, is again the 
kind of job which the A.P.S. is, by 
tradition, well qualified to do. This 
committee, in surveying the variety 
situation, has been getting excellent 
tion in collecting the informa- 
tion needed. That such a survey is 
urgently needed is beyond question. 

The old catalog of fruits published 
by the A-P.S. was the outgrowth of 
widespread committee studies. Let’s 
see what Marshall P. Wilder had to 
say at the session of 1885 held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Wild- 
er was not present but his report as 
president was read. Here, in part, is 
what he said about the work of the 
Society. 

“When we reflect on the unsettled 
and chaotic condition of pomology 
in our country when our Society was 
established, the narrow limits to 
which fruit culture was confined, and 
the few engaged in it, and compare 
it with the immense territory now oc- 
cupied for this purpose, and its impor- 
tance as a great industry of our coun- 
try, | think it may be well to take a 
retrospective view and see what our 
Society has accomplished. 

“It's formation opened a new era 
of enterprise in the annals of Ameri- 
can Pomology, which has no parallel 
in those of other lands. It was the 
first great national pomological so- 
ciety, embracing in its organization 
the largest area for fruit culture in 
the world, where almost every fruit 
of every zone may be grown in per- 
fection. 

“It has brought into close com- 
munion of interest, and concert of 
action, the most experienced and 
skillful pomologists of our country ; 
and by its proceedings and publica- 
tions has furnished examples and 
methods of work which have been 
adopted by other pomological and 
horticultural societies, all working 
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harmoniously together, and thus has 
become the acknowledged pomologi- 
cal authority of our land.‘ 

“It is truly an AMERICAN So- 
ciety, having, through all the vicis- 
situdes of the past, held in the bonds 
of friendly intercourse for the pro- 
motion of our cause, the North, 
East, West and the South, and every 
region where fruits can be grown on 
this continent. 

“It has raised the standard of ex- 
cellence by which our fruits are 
judged, discouraged the cultivation 
of inferior sorts, and thus educated 
the taste of the public for those of 
better quality, so that kinds once 
common in our markets have become 
obsolete, and are now considered un- 
worthy of propagation. In doing 
this portion of its work, it has dis- 
carded by general consent more than 
six hundred varieties, either worth- 
less or superseded by better sorts. 

“It has established a uniform sys- 
tem of rules, by which fruits are to 
be shown and judged. But, what is 
of the highest importance, it has in- 
stituted a much needed reform in the 
nomenclature of fruits, by which all 
along, unpronounceable, indelicate, 
inappropriate, and superfluous words 
are to be suppressed in the dedica- 
tion of our fruits. 

“One of the grandest achievements 
of the Society is its Catalogue of 
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Fruits, published biennially, with 
isothermal divisions and columns for 
fifty States, Territories and districts, 
in which are recorded the fruits 
which may successfully be grown in 
those divisions, with stars to desig- 
nate the merits and seasons of each. 
This is a work of great merit, and 
not attempted by any other society. 
And here let me say, that we should 
never forget how large a debt of 
gratitude we owe to Mr. P. Barry, 
as Chairman of the General Fruit 
Committee, for its compilation and 
classification. He has _ performed 
this duty for a long course of years; 
and fortunate indeed is it that we 
have, ag his successor, his son, Mr. 
W. C. Barry, who has been so well 
educated for this duty. 

“Few things in the history and 
progress of American Pomology 
have been more effective in the past 
and was more promising of valuable 
results in the future than our system 
of State reports. They embrace cor- 
rect information from trustworthy 
persons, having special reference to 
the varieties most successfully 
grown; new kinds worthy of special 
notice ; the chief obstacles to success- 
ful fruit culture in each district; and 
correct information in regard to the 
extent and progress of fruit culture 
in each section of our country, and 
are published under the supervision 
of the chairman of the General Fruit 
Committee of our Society, and con- 
tain a vast fund of information not 
elsewhere to be found .. . 

“T cannot close my remarks on this 
subject without expressing the very 
great interest I feel in continuing 
this most important branch of our 
researches through generations to 
come, so that for all times we may 
have a system for the advancement 
of pomology; which shall be worthy 
of our nation and the great interests 
we represent. Had it done nothing 
else, this alone would entitle our So- 
ciety to the universal approval which 
it now receives, and the gratitude of 
the generations which are to suc- 
ceed us. 

“To record all the good the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society has accom- 
plished would be equivalent to writ- 
ing the history of American Pomol- 
ogy during the period of the Socie- 
ty’s existence . . . It has organized and 
systematized everything pertaining to 
fruit culture, and has developed and 
elevated American Pomology. The 
Fruit Catalogue is a grand and glori- 
ous work, but far greater is the edu- 
cational and refining influence which 
the Society exerts over its members. 
No one—unless he be irredeemably 
depraved—could attend its meetings 
without becoming not only a better 
pomologist, but also a better man 
and Christian.” 
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STRAWBERRIES—A MONEY-MAKING CROP 


(Continued from page 12) 


pacity of 420 24-quart crates. The 
Association normally ships through 4 
points located in different sections of 
the area west of the Tennessee River. 
The largest of these is Paducah, the 
other three being Benton, Mayfield 
and Kevil. 

When first started in 1914, the 
Association membership represented 
31% acres of strawberries. For 15 
years it progressed and expanded 
steadily and in 1934, the peak year, 
963 cars were shipped through the 
Association. This represented the 
production from 8,000 to 10,000 acres 
of strawberries in eight counties with- 
in the Kentucky boundary and west of 
the Tennessee River. This area is lo- 
cally known as the Andrew Jackson 
Purchase area. 

Due largely to the War and associ- 
ated labor shortages, activities of the 
McCracken County Growers Associ- 
ation have been greatly reduced. The 
volume of berries grown and market- 
ed through the Association is about 
one-fourth of that moved five years 
ago. Last year, 1945, less than 200 
cars were shipped, representing less 


than 2000 acres. This fact serves 
notice to the tremendous inroads 
made into plantings of some of our 
fruit crops as a direct result of recent 
war conditions. Strawberry plantings 
suffered as much or more than any 
other fruit crop. 

Each grower is paid weekly for the 
berries he sells through the Associ- 
ation. Last year growers received the 
established ceiling price of $7.80 per 
crate for all berries grading U.S. No. 
1. The largest single day’s shipment 
in 1945 was 16 cars on May 14. The 
salesman, who is the only paid mem- 
ber of the Association, receives 2 per- 
cent of the net sales. 

Few farmers in the west Kentucky 
strawberry section raise more than 2 
or 3 acres a year, most have about an 
acre. As previously noted, strawber- 
ries are one of a number of enter- 
prises on the small farms. But the 
small plantings of berries are fre- 
quently the largest paying investments 
of the farmer, particularly at present. 
The McCracken County Growers As- 
sociation is widely known in this coun- 
try and Canada for its high-quality 
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the full traction you get from the 
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" 
pack. The painstaking efforts of the 
Association members and interece 
persons have been largely responsible 
for the successes achieved. Ry 
grower is constantly on the alert for 
some practice that will both i 
his yield of high-quality berries and 
improve the marketing methods of his 
Association. 

Since the beginning days in 1944 
a number of ideas have been put into 
practice which have paid dividends to 
the farmers and the Association. Aj 
first, the Aroma variety was planted’ 
one hundred percent, now it com. 
mands only about 15 percent of the 





ey 


Through an active cooperative mar- 
keting association, improved cultural 
practices, and the will and determina- 
tion that is naturally inherent among 
rural folk, the farmers of Western Ken- 
tucky have built a great strawberry in. 
dustry. Though at present suffering 
from the war, future years will again 
find this section among the leading in 
the nation. 

To W. W. Magill, Field Agent in Hor- 
ticulture, University of Kentucky, goes 
much of the credit for the successful 
development of the industry. His keen 
understanding of the growers’ prob- 
lems, together with his helpful ideas 
have done much to pave the way for 
good strawberry production.—Editors. 











acreage. The chief variety now grown 
is Blakemore, an excellent shipping 
and freezing variety. Its qualities sur- 
pass the Aroma in many respects, es- 
pecially in its high acre yield, firmness 
and good freezing qualities. It is not 
a perfect variety and so growers are 
alert to any new varieties that may be 
introduced for shipping. 

A few years ago the University of 
Tennessee released three new straw- 
berry varieties. Due to the foresight 
of Mr. W. W. Magill, Field Agent 
in Horticulture, University of Ken- 
tucky, plants of two of these varieties 
were brought to Kentucky for trial. 
These were the Tennessee Shipper 
and the Tennessee Beauty, which 
proved worthy of small plantings. 
Several acres are now planted to the 
Tennessee Shipper and a few to Ten- 
nessee Beauty. The majority of the 
growers are of the opinion that these 
new varieties will slightly out yield the 
Blakemore and Aroma and will hold 
up equally as well or better under 
shipment. The Beauty is somewhat 
sweeter than the Shipper variety. 
They may prove to be excellent vari- 
eties for freezing, but sufficient i- 
formation on this characteristic 1s 
lacking at present. 

Heavy fertilization of the soil is an- 
other practice profitably employed by 
Kentucky berry growers. Years ago 
when tobacco was the major crop, lit- 
tle commercial fertilizer was used. But 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Now you can plow and break up 
the root-retarding plow pan beneath the furrow 
in a single operation— without bringing sterile subsoil 
to the surface. OLIVER’S new TNT Plow turns the top- 
soil in the usual way. But, in addition, it loosens the 
subsoil to an adjustable depth of 4 inches. 


For the first time, here's a plow that combines 
all the advantages of the conventional moldboard 
with the extra benefits that come from breaking 
up plant-blocking plow pan and the colloidal silt 
layer below your normal plowing depth. 


BOOSTS CROP PRODUCTION 


Your profits in bigger yields will pay for an OLIVER 
“TNT — many times over. Extensive tests have proved 
that deeper tillage by the new OLIVER TNT Plow 
provides better soil aeration . .. materially aids mois- 
ture absorption and conservation . . . reduces rainfall 
run-off... helps conserve precious organic matter... 
facilitates root development... makes plant food more 
readily available to fast-growing crops. Ang, with 
every plowing, the “working capital” of the topsoil 
is gradually increased through marginal mixing of 
the subsoil with the humus-packed top layer—from 
the bottom up! 
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What the TNT” Does See Your OLIVER Dealer 


OLIVER dealers will have 
only a few of the new 
“TNT’S” in time for spring 
Llowing. Call on your 
OLIVER dealer to see and 
learn all about this revolu- 
tionary new plow—the 
OLIVER “TNT.” 


The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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CONTROL INSECT PESTS 
CHECK DISEASE 
KILL WEEDS 


IMPROVE CROP QUALITY 


INCREASE YIELDS 


Fromm the Pest Control Laboratories of Du Pont, 
here are products designed to do one job and do it 
well—to help you Help Yourself to Better Crops. 

For the protection of practically every crop—for 
control of insect pests in orchards, fields, buildings 
and on livestock—there’s a Du Pont product to 
meet your needs. 

Each one of these pest control products is field 
tested—prepared for convenient use—packaged to 
fit your individual needs—and backed by Du Pont’s 
reputation for the best in chemistry. 














To effectively control insect pests on fruit, vege- 
tables, field crops and livestock as well as in farm 
buildings, you need DDT in different forms. That’s 
because it’s the DDT residue—the coating that 
remains after application—that kills insects and 
keeps on killing them as they come. 

Du Pont “DEENATE” DDT gives you a choice 
of DDT in five different forms— wettable powders 
and emulsifiable oils for spraying and other formula- 
tions for dusting. 

Your Du Pont dealer will help you pick the one 
you need for best results—easy application—and 
long-lasting effect. 
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, F FutSta nding 
This new, selective weed killer kills many wee arly blight 


in pastures, lawns and fields when properly used, Hips celery, 
Effectively kills annual morning glory, bull thistle Jui, “DEE 
giant and common ragweed, mustards (all species), Eyfective dis 
annual sow thistle, sumac, locust, dandelions, chick 
weed and many other common farm weeds. Tests 
also show promise for control of bindweed. See your 
local agricultural authorities for recommended ug, 
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Still the outstanding weed killer for poison ivy, Bees and ss 
poison oak, choke cherry and many other woody Sgray or dus 
perennials; also for brush and second growth. N 
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Fruit Drop Inhibitor 
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Controls pre-harvest drop. Gives apples and pears JAn effective 
time for development of maximum color, qualll} Scrops, small 
and size. Cuts spot picking and cull losses. Availacde and ins 


for dust, water or oil applications. Parects. Alsc 
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A non-caustic fungicide, non-russeting on apples 


—_ ani pears. Favored by many growers for use on 
6s, pears, cherries, cranberries, celery, tomatoes, 
ms and other crops. Effective against many dis- 

" poison i ts and safe on a wide range of plants. Use asa 
other woody fo ray or dust. Compatible with most insecticides. 
growth. ‘ 
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lefiective water-soluble Dinitro spray for orchard 
tops, small fruits and ornamentals. Both a fungi- 
ogy insecticide for a number of diseases and 
is. Also effective as early ground cover spray 
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send for F REE 


ARE ration DU PONT 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me your information about the following 
Du Pont Pest Control Products I have checked below: 


PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS 


LL] DEENATE DDT* L] FERMATE* 
Insecticide Fungicide 
CL) KRENITE* Cj 2,4-D 
Dinitro Spray WEED KILLER 
(1) ZERLATE* [Cj AMMATE* 
fungicide Weed Killer 
C] PARMONE* Fruit Drop Inhibitor 
INSECTICIDES 


CL] GRASSELLI* 
Lead Arsenate 


[1] NUREXFORM* 


() Basic Lead Arsenate 
(] Calcium Arsenate 


Lead Arsenate CJ Rotenone 
[] PARAPONT* [) Paris Green 
FUNGICIDES 
CL] SULFORON* () Flotation Sulfur Paste 


O)SULFORON X* C Copper Sulfate(monohydrated) 
() COPPER-A Compound [J Copper Sulfate (blue vitriol) 
(J Lime Sulfur () Bordeaux Mixture 
OTHER MATERIALS 
CL) Special Dust Mixtures [J Du Pont Spreader-Sticker 


PHENOTHIAZINE WORM REMEDY 


CL) Kills more kinds of worms in more kinds of livestock 
than any other known drug. 


Name 





R.F.D. No. or Street 


Post Office State 


*Reg. Trade Marks of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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INDIANA—At a recent meeting of the 
managers and growers of strawberry ship- 
ping associations, some of the newer vari- 
eties were discussed by growers. 

Tennessee Shipper will be discarded by 
several growers because of low yields and 
quality. Growers report this variety very 
sour. 

Tennessee Beauty seems to be a very 
good variety under southern Indiana condi- 
tions and yields double that of Aroma were 
reported. It is a high quality berry, attrac- 
tive, and a good shipper. Growers believe 
it will expand in acreage. 

Supreme, under our conditions, is a large 
soft berry that has no place as a shipping 

’ variety. 

Labor conditions are still tight in south- 
ern Indiana and growers expect not more 
than a 10 percent increase in 1946 plantings. 
Some old growers may get back in the 
strawberry business which could change the 
picture somewhat. 

From 60 to 80 percent of the 1946 crop 
will be harvested from one-year-old patches 
and all reports showed them to be in very 
good condition. With a favorable spring, 
Indiana strawberry production should be up 
or at least better than 1945.—K. J. Fawcett, 
Sec’y, Indiana Horticultural Society, La- 
fayette. 


IDAHO—The new officers fot 1947 elect- 
ed at the Fifty-first Meeting of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Society are: Robert 
McBirney, Boise, President; George Yost, 
Emmett, Vice-President; and Harold 
Davidson, Nampa, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Among the program features at the so- 
ciety’s annual meeting in February was a 
picture shown in technicolor on the sub- 
ject of “Rearing of Parasites to Combat 
Oriental Fruit Moth.” 

As was true at many society meetings, the 
subject of DDT was of great interest at 
the Idaho meeting. Dr. W. E. Shull, Head, 
Department of Entomology, University of 
Idaho, talked on the “Use of DDT in Fruit 
Insect Control.”,—A. Harold Davidson, 
Sec'y, Idaho State Horticultural Ass’n., 
Nampa. 


MAINE—Two new packs of cellophane- 
wrapped Maine apples went on “trial” in the 
Portland, Maine, area on March 5th-to win 
a “judgment of approval” from the fruit 
industry’s staunchest supporter—the house- 
wiie. 

A one week test was given the transpar- 
ent packs to determine if they meet consum- 
er preferences and to provide research data 
for further development in apple packaging 
in the future. 

The types used in the “experiment” were 
selected after considerable study. of pack- 
ages and containers by the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in cooperation 
with the Maine Fruit Producers, Inc., the 
Maine Pomological Society and the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Charles H. Merchant, Head. Aegri- 
cultural Economics, Experiment Station, 
stressed that the project was “not a scheme 

_to sell apples but an honest attempt by the 
Maine Apple Industry to see what types of 
packages will completely satisfy the con- 
‘suming public.” 

Dr. Merchant stressed the emphasis now 
being placed on prepackaging of foods 
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formerly sold in bulk and declared that the 
Maine apple growers would be in the “fore- 
front” of this movement. 

Some of the advantages of the new cel- 
lophane-wrapped apple packs include visi- 
bility of product, convenience in handling, 
sanitation, freedom from handling, more 
uniformity in size and quality—all this at 
little additional cost to the consumer, he 
emphasized. 

This experiment was conducted in only 
four stores in the Portland area due to the 
extremely short crop of apples the past sea- 
son. ; 

Streamlined postal card questionnaires 
were handed to purchasers of these pre- 
packaged apples to be filled out at their 
convenience and returned to the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for analysis. Re- 
sults of this experiment have not yet been 
released. 


WASHINGTON—At a clinic held at 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, by the Division of Industrial Re- 
search, future uses for aluminum and other 
light metals were exhibited and discussed 
by experts, including Dr. Nathaniel Engle, 
Head of the Bureau of Economic Research, 
University of Washington, who has con- 
ducted extensive market research in light 
metals. 

Among the experimental suggestions ap- 
peared the story of research on the use of 
aluminum foil tor the wrapping of apples. 
For a cost that will average 15 cents a box 
it is claimed that apples can be preserved 
for 30 days or longer. Apples were not the 
only fruit, however, for which the aluminum 
foil industry has postwar plans. Oranges, 
grapefruit, peaches, pears, and kumquats are 
all slated to be wrapped in the gleaming 
silvery colored foil if the light metal fab- 
ricators have their way. 

The statement was made that the Wash- 
ington apple industry alone could absorb 
25 million pounds of aluminum foil annually. 
For those who think this too extreme a fig- 
ure, it may be pointed out that the Hershey 


Company uses somewhere around 8 million - 
pounds of foil in a year—Golda Steveng 
Kaufman. 4 


OHIO—The time was when insect pest 
control on Ohio farms was considered a 
minor, but necessary, evil. Now it has taken 
its place among the other basic items of pro. 
duction, such as proper nutrition of plants” 
and animals, varietal and breed improye™ 
ment, better marketing and managing tech.| 
niques, and others. q 

“The insects themselves have forced this® 
recognition,” said J. S. Houser, Chief of the# 
Department of Entomology of the Ohio ™ 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in a re3 
cent broadcast which reviewed the progress: 
in insect control in Ohio during the last 497 
years. When considered in all of its aspeets, | 
the problem has become 10 times as acute ag | 
it was at the beginning of the 40-year period,” 

By foresight in planning and by utilizingy 
the many new procedures now available for | 
the control of insect pests, otherwise serious 
losses may be much reduced. a 


FLORIDA—To obtain a larger loan than” 
the entire value of a grove a few years ago’ 
is financially risky business, Zach Savages 
Extension Service economist, advises pro 
pective citrus grove buyers. : 
“The borrower in such a case,” Mr, Sayay 
age explains, “would be in a very difficult 
situation if the value of the grove declined 
drastically before the debt was liquidated” 
Heavy demand and big crops during the” 
war resulted in an increase in returns from 
fruit during the past three seasons of 332) 
percent over the previous 10 seasons, he 
points out, and this abnormal condition has) 
produced a tremendous boost to grove: 
valuations. “The same relationship is not 
maintained year after year between the net 
income from the sale value of citrus groves; 
however,” he warns. “Since 1940 many 
groves have doubled in their sale valt 
Between 1941 and 1944 the income from) 
groves on which we keep records increased 
more than 700 percent. Should net income 
(Continued on page 43) 





dried, and pulverized. 





LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 
THE “INSOLUBLE” COPPERS 


In an attempt to overcome some of the disadvantages of bordeaux mixture, a group © 
of chemicals known as the “insoluble” coppers have been developed. They are chemically 
quite different, being alike only in that they all contain copper in a substantially water- 
insoluble state. Some are oxides or hydrated oxides of copper; some are insoluble salts 
of copper; and some are basic salts of copper. They may be applied either as sprays 
or as dusts, with or without lime, as conditions dictate. 

The oxides, hydroxides, and basic salts are generally made by treating soluble salts 
with varying quantities of bases, such as lime, soda ash, caustic soda, etc., separating 
the insoluble solids which are washed, dried, and ground to fine powders. Among these 
compounds are red and yellow copper (cuprous) oxides, CuO, which differ from each 
other only in particle size; blue and brown copper hydroxide, Cu(OH)>, which differ in 
combined water content; basic copper chloride, or copper oxychloride, CuOCl, basic 
copper sulfate, CuSO,.3Cu(OH)2.X.H.O, basic copper arsenate, CuCuQHAsO,, and 
others. The last three compounds are examples of basic salts. 

Examples of insoluble copper salts are copper phosphate, Cus(PO,)2, copper silicate, 
copper zeolite, etc. The chemical nature of the last two are very complex. Such prod- 
ucts are made by treating soluble copper salts such as copper sulfate with solutions of 
trisodium phosphate, sodium silicate, etc. The insoluble salts are then separated, washed, 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SPRAY MATERIALS 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION a 
° leveland hio 
101 Prospect Ave., N. W Cleve 








SPOT POWER 


FOR THE 
ORCHARDIST 


Your veteran sprayer takes a new 
lease on life with the installation of 
an Allis-Chalmers power unit. Also 


on pumps, in cooling rooms and on 
































processing and packing machinery 
these dependable units are going to 
work making money. 


Every orchardist, large or small, 
can select an Allis-Chalmers power 
unit ideal in price and capacity for 
his operation. Their five sizes range 


from 15 to 110 brake h. p. 


There’s immediate satisfaction in 
the famous hair-trigger governor ac- 
tion you find in these engines... and 
long-time satisfaction in such features 
as replaceable wet-sleeve cylinders. 

Consult your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
about the spot power you need. He’s 
the man well qualified and equipped to 
assure your getting long life and max- 


imum service from your power unit. 


ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE.1, U.S.A. 
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STRAWBERRIES—A 


MONEY-MAKING CROp 
(Continued from page 22) 


with the advent of strawberry pro. 
duction, heavy applications of super- 
phosphate and other fertilizers were 
made. Phosphate has given greatest 
increases in yield of strawberries on 
western Kentucky soils. Nitrogen and 
potash have failed to give any ap- 
preciable increase in yield of berries 
when applied directly to the plants, 
Present rates of application of 20 per- 
cent superphosphate in this area vary 


from 500 to 1500 pounds per acre. | 


Some growers split their applications, 
applying some before setting the 
plants and then making two or three 
hand applications later in the season, 
Due to the relative stable condition of 
phosphate, the most efficient practice 
is to apply all the material just before 
setting the plants and discing it into 
the soil. When applied to the soil 
surface little of the phosphate is avail- 
able to the roots a few inches below. 
The former is the method recommend- 
ed by the University of Kentucky and 
Extension Service when used on 
strawberries. 


Planting Practices 


Plowing under good green manure 
crops just before planting is another 
soil improvement practice followed by 
wéstern Kentucky’s berry growers. 
Balbo rye, a rank growing type, sown 
in the fall and plowed under in the 
spring when it is about 12 or 15 inches 
tall makes an excellent green manure 
crop. Sweet clover is also used but 
requires liming, since the soil is acid 
in reaction. Application of 200 pounds 
of lime per acre is sufficient to give a 
good stand of sweet clover. Field 
peas, soy beans, vetch, and crimson 
clover are among other plants used 
for soil building purposes. 


Soil Drainage Poor 


Drainage of the soil is poor in parts 
of this area due to a hard-pan just be- 
low plow-depth. For this reason the 
berry plants are set on slight ridges 
from 4 to 6 inches high, and are kept 
ridged up. This gives the soil a chance 
to drain well around the roots of the 
plants. During a wet season, as last 
spring, this is especially important 
since water will stand in the fields 
for a week or more at a time before 
it can settle away or evaporate. The 
extreme western portion, near the 
Mississippi River does not have this 
hard-pan so near the soil surface and 
the soil is better drained. 

Growers like to get their new plant- 
ings made by the last week in Febru- 
ary or the first week of March. Tobac- 
co has been found to be the best crop 
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to precede strawberries in Kentucky, 
two reasons. First, tobacco plant- 
ings are kept free from weeds, and 
second, rather heavy fertilizer appli- 
cations are made to the tobacco crops. 
There is thus some residual effect of 
this heavy fertilizer application which 
is beneficial to the strawberries. Dur- 
ing the first growing season the berry 
lanting is cultivated 6 or 7 times and 
hoed frequently to keep down weeds. 


for 


_ Planting Distances 

Planting distances vary consider- 
ably, depending upon the grower’s 
individual desires. Some are planted 
3 feet apart in rows 4 feet apart. 
All runners from each plant are en- 
couraged to root and form the pro- 
ductive plants for the following year. 
Growers using this system state that 
it produces more large berries and bet- 
ter plants and also maintains a satis- 
factory yield. Many growers follow 
the matted row system .with favorable 
results, the rows being from 3 to 4 
feet apart. The method of spacing 
plants may also be partly determined 
by the variety grown. The new Ten- 
nessee varieties seem to do _ better 
when set farther apart in the row, 
from 2 to 3 feet. This is the experi- 
ence of those growers who have given 
them a trial. The Aroma and Blake- 
more are largely grown in the matted 
row system. 


Mulching 


Straw mulch applied in early winter 
isa practice now almost universal with 
Kentucky growers. About 1% tons 
of straw per acre is the usual prac- 
tice, with some using 2 tons or better. 

Strawberry plantings of the Jack- 
son Purchase area have been kept in 
continuous production for 2 or 3 years 
and some for 4 years. This is 
largely due to the short labor supply 
available for starting the new plant- 
ings each year. Normally, 2 years is 
the duration of a planting. After 
harvest the planting is ““worked-out,” 
or renewed. This is done by thorough- 
ly cultivating the middles. A “rastus.” 
a one-horse cultivator with 3 double 
shovels, is most commonly employed 
for this purpose. Older patches are 
sometimes cultivated across the rows 
in order to break up the matted rows 
and provide better soil conditions for 
plant renewal. Rows are narrowed 

down to 8 or 10 inches in width from 
which new plants are formed. 


Harvesting 


‘Last year most of the berries were 
picked by school children arid women 
living within or near the area. A 
few pickers were brought in from the 
South in only a few cases. Good pick- 
ets averaged around five crates a day 





(Continued on page 31) 
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RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Se hatte he balll-ag- 


“I'm strong for theory, but in 
spraying I'm all for practice. Take 
codling moth and red mite control, 
for instance. A few years ago these 
pests were building up _ rapidly 
against our accepted spray practice. 
Then we strengthened up with 
ORTHOL-K and Black Leaf ‘40° and 
Black Leaf ‘155’. Looks like they've 
taken the count for keeps now — 
thanks to the help given us by our 
ORTHO fieldman." 
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STRENGTHENS POISON 
KILLS ADULTS BY CONTACT 
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LOOKING FOR 
TOP-QUALITY FRUIT 
TO BRING TOP PRICES? 





IT’S IN THE BAG! 


VIGORO 


Helps improve 
flavor, quality, yields! 































Growers report unusual results 
when- they switched to. complete 
plant food. Bigger yields per 
tree—better prices—better 
profits . . . these are the results 
Vigoro helps produce for thou- 
sands of successful fruit grow- 
ers. And the reason why is 
simple— 

Vigoro does a complete feed- 
ing job. It supplies, in scien- 
tifically balanced proportions, 
the vital food elements plants 
require from the soil. And well- 
fed fruit, like properly fed poul- 
try and livestock, grows better, 
yields better and makes a big- 
ger net profit for the grower. 

Let Vigoro go to work in 
your orchards. Give it a trial 
and see what a difference it 
makes! For additional infor- 
mation write: 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Plant Food Division 
U. S. Yards Chicago 9, Ill. 











This recently-terraced orchard site is only the beginning of what can be done to 
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@ thriving fruit industry in the lower mountain area of Bernalillo County, New Mexico, 


By WINIFRED SNYDER 


si B. SANCHEZ, secretary of the 
Sedillo Soil Conservation District 
in New Mexico, believes that Ber- 
nalillo County’s mountain farmers 
can develop a profitable fruit grow- 
ing industry if proper equipment is 
made available to them. Further- 
more, experts contend that what Mr. 
Sanchez has learned about fruit 
growing in the Bernalillo mountain 
area would apply equally well to 
most of the other mountain country 
in the northern part of the state of 
New Mexico. 

“Orchards, that would provide the 
best steady cash crop the farmers 
ever have known, could be grown in 
the lower Sandias,” Mr. Sanchez 
said. He spoke from 20 years of ex- 
perience with his own six-acre or- 
chard in the lower mountain area 
near Carnuel. 

He has just leveled four more 
acres for planting new trees. 


Soil Conditions Good 

“Fruit crops thrive here because 
air drainage prevents early freezes, 
the trees stay dormant longer in the 
spring because of the higher alti- 
tude, and the soil conditions make it 
a natural habitat for fruit,” he said. 

Terracing and leveling, however, 
would be absolutely essential to the 
growth of orchards in the region; and 
equipment for this would be neces- 
sary, Sanchez added. 

“If all cultivated lands of the Se- 
dillo District, and especially the ir- 
rigated land, could be leveled and 


bench terraced, there is no question 
that better crops, as well as good or- 
chards, could be grown,” is Mr. San- 
chez’s opinion. 


Surplus Machines Necessary 

“Farmers in the area are not eco- 
nomically prepared to hire contrac- 
tors to do this leveling, but if the 
government were to turn some of 
the earth-moving equipment used by 
the Army over to the Sedillo Dis- 
trict, it could be used on a coopera- 
tive basis,” he said. 

“The productivity of this area 
would be so much greater with prop- 
er equipment to level and terrace the 
land that it would be well worth the 
Government’s effort in turning one 
or two machines over to us,” San- 
chez observed. 


Apples Bigger and Better 

Apples grown in the area, he add- 
ed, weigh from three to four pounds 
more per bushel, bring a_ higher 
price per pound, and their color is 
50 percent deeper than valley apples. 
Two fruit trees would bring the 
farmer more than an acre of beans. 

“Peach trees in the mountain area 
grow as big as apple trees and don't 
dry up after about 10 years as do 
valley trees.” 

Cash income from the orchards 
would greatly raise the standard of 
living of the mountain area whose 
200 families average less than $3004 
year in their cash income from all 
sources, Sanchez concluded.—From 
New Me-ico Extension News. 
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STRAWBERRIES—A 
MONEY-MAKING CROP 


Continued from page 29) 


and were paid 5 cents a quart or $1.20 

r crate. Where competent, well- 
trained pickers were employed, the 
berries were packed into the crates 
directly from the field, otherwise they 
were hand-serted before packing. A 
small 3-sided building in the straw- 
berry field serves as the packing shed. 


Crop Yields 


The vield of strawberries in this 
section of Kentucky varies consider- 
ably, due to varying degrees of soil 
fertility and texture and different cul- 
tural practice. The average yield for 
the entire section is around 50 crates 
per acre with many getting 100 or 
more per acre. Ten percent of the 
growers average from 200 to 300 
crates per acre. Only a few patches 
were reaching these high yields this 
year due to the unfavorable spring 
weather for fruit development. 

Small and overripe berries are pur- 
chased by a local concern for freezing. 
Towards the end of the picking season 
most of the berries go for processing, 
very few being of high enough quality 
to meet U.S. 1 grade. 


Quick Freezing 


The future seems promising for the 
berry growers of western Kentucky. 
Prices may not always remain as high 
as at present. but there are other 
things which will make berry produc- 
tion interesting and profitable. Quick- 
freezing probably holds one of the 
greatest future developments. A new 
freezing-processing plant is now in 
operation in Paducah which will in 
future years consume great quantities 
of off-sized and misshapen berries as 
well as number one berries. 


Cooperative Marketing 


The cooperative marketing associ- 
ation is the key to the entire berry 
industry of western Kentucky. No 
single grower produces berries enough 
for rail shipment, nor is there any 
large local market for them. Conse- 
quently he must depend almost entire- 
ly upon his association for marketing 
his berries. As long as it operates upon 
cooperative principles it can serve him 
to advantage. For this reason the 
grower members of the McCracken 
County Growers Association are con- 
stantly on the alert for those ideas and 
practices which shall improve and 
broaden their industry. A good qual- 
ity berry, properly packed and 
shipped, has been their successful 
goal. 
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HETHER you ve got an order in for a new tractor, or plan to carry on 

with the equipment you have, you can be sure of one thing: the better 

care you give your equipment, the better service you’re bound to get from it. 

That’s why thousands of farmers choose Quaker State HD Oil. For, inside 

every quart, there’s an “invisible mechanic” — a remarkable cleansing agent 
that prevents the accumulation of trouble-making sludge and varnish. 

In a year’s time, this “invisible mechanic” can give you many visible savings. 
By eliminating breakdowns and costly repairs, it often saves you precious 
days you might have lost if the tractor had had to be laid up. 

For instance, it may make all the difference in the world in getting started 
with your spring plowing. Or handling one of a hundred-odd jobs that might 
otherwise throw you off schedule. 

Every drop of Quaker State HD Oil is skillfully refined to a formula 
developed after extensive study and testing in Quaker State laboratories — 
and under actual service conditions — to ensure utmost stamina and quality. 

Let the “invisible mechanic” save time and trouble for you. Count on 
Quaker State HD Oil to protect your valuable motorized equipment. 


QUAKER STATE 
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DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 











NEWER VARIETIES OF 


SMALL FRUITS 
(Continued from page 11) 


On the Pacific Coast, straw 
breeders are actively engaged jp 
breeding better varieties. Oregon has 
sent out the Brightmore variety for 
trial. At Geneva it set a very hea 
crop, but with rather scant foliage to 
mature the berries which were prob- 
ably lower in quality than if the plants 
had sufficient leaf area. The skin was 
tough and the berries handsome. The 
variety is at least worth watching in 
New York. 

The California Station has intro- 
duced five new sorts recently for trial 
in that state. They are Shasta, Sierra, 
Lassen, Tahoe, and Donner. They 
have not been tested in New York. 

Among those that fell by the way- 
side are Paymaster. and Robinson, 
Both are low in quality, bruise easily, 
and are generally inferior to many of 
the varieties now being grown ex- 
tensively. 


Raspberry Varieties 


Practically all of the good red rasp- 
berry varieties of the country, except 
Cuthbert, have come from the breed- 
ing programs of the experiment sta- 
tions and United States Department 
of Agriculture. The work is continu- 
ing and eventually the present day 
varieties will give way to others. One 
of the newest is Milton from the 
Geneva Station. Resulting from a 
cross between Newburgh and Lloyd 
George, the variety has the ability to 
escape mosaic infection that is found 
in some, but not all, seedlings of Lloyd 
George. Large size, firmness, good 
quality and late ripening are other 
characteristics of the variety. The 
plants are as vigorous as any and crop 
well. 


Freezing Varieties 


The Oregon Station made the same 
cross and produced Willamette, which 
is now being tried in that state where 
it appears promising. At Geneva the 
plants are vigorous, but the berries 
are darker than is desired for New 
York markets. They are very large, 
firm, and of good quality. Both Wil- 
lamette and Milton are among the best 
for freezing as determined by tests at 
Geneva. 

A promising new red variety that 
has already demonstrated its merits 
in the state where it originated is 
Washington, a production of the 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station, Puyallup. Already 1500 
acres have been planted in Washing- 
ton. ‘Resulting from a cross between 
Lloyd George and Cuthbert, this 
promising variety has’ much of the 
Cuthbert quality combined with larger 
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size and brighter color. The plants 
are very vigorous, bear heavy crops 
and withstand Washington winters 
better than Cuthbert. In New York 
the variety is moderately promising, 
but in some years has winterkilled 
somewhat more than 1s desirable. It 
ig satisfactory for freezing. Tahoma, 
also from Puyallup, is considered 
romising as an early sort to precede 
Washington in the region of its ori- 
gin. It appears not to have much 
yalue in New York, being too small 


and soft. 


Canadian Raspberries 


The Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, Canada, has recently brought 
out several new sorts. Rideau, an 
early variety, is the best of these as 
tested at Geneva. The berries are 
large, attractive, firm and of good 
quality. It is worthy of trial in the 
northern states and Canada. The 
other varieties, Ottawa, Gatineau, 
Trent and Madawaska, have shown 
various faults at Geneva that make 
them of doubtful value, but they are 
undoubtedly worthy of trial in the 
region of their origin, where the win- 
ters are considerably harsher than 
farther south. 

Sunrise, developed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
was introduced on the basis of its per- 
formance in southern New Jersey 
where many of the better varieties do 
not thrive. The statements concern- 
ing its performance in New Jersey are 
being used to sell plants in other re- 
gions. Unless it performs better than 
at Geneva, growers will be disappoint- 
ed in this variety. The berries are 
small and inferior in flavor, while the 
plants are unproductive and suscepti- 
ble to mosaic. 


Higher Quality Fruits 

Many more new small fruit varie- 
ties are on the production lines at the 
different stations and as their merits 
become evident they will be intro- 
duced for trial. Growers who follow 
these new varieties and test those 
adapted to the regions for which they 
are produced may expect to find some 
that are superior to those they are 
now growing. The trend is towards 
varieties with higher quality, better 
handling qualities, more attractive ap- 
pearance, resistance to disease and un- 
favorable weather conditions. The 
needs of the processor, especially the 
freezer, and the nutritional value of 
the fruit are receiving major attention 
from the fruit breeders. The varieties 
of the future will be much superior 
to the varieties of the past because 
they are being made to order for spe- 
cific purposes and conditions. 
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CATERPILLAR 


ENGINES . TRACTORS 








The Tractor at left (rear) is a “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 pulling a 
600-gallon power take-off sprayer; the other is a former-model 
gasoline Twenty-Two pulling a 500-gallon power take-off rig. 
Both outfits belong to E. J. McManus, Milton, New York, who 
has this to say—as of 1946: 


“The Diesel D2 is going into its eighth year without any 
major repair. The Twenty-Two is coming up eleven years old 
and is still a lot of tractor after having seen hard usage. 

“These tractors have carried us through the war years with- 
out breakdown. In fact, I don’t see how we could have farmed 
without them.” i 


Whatever conditions your spray-days bring, a “Caterpillar” 


- Diesel Tractor has the traction to pull your big power take-off 


sprayer on time. Plenty of these Diesels that have saved their 
price are still going strong! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ’ PEORIA, ILL. 


MOTOR GRADERS 





EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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HARD-TO-GET-AT spaces are easily 
reached with the Handibelt—the 
all purpose incline, decline or horizon- 
tal portable belt conveyor. Its design 
allows the carrier belt to be horizontal 
at any height from 18 inches to 42 
inches. It can be used as a piler ele- 
vating from 10 inches to 6 feet 3 
inches or from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches, or any angle or degree between 
those extremes. Either end may be 
raised or lowered. 

The Handibelt handles boxes, car- 
tons, crates, bags, and other packages 
up to 100 Ibs. The rubber covered belt 
is free of side rails—commodities wid- 
er than 14 inches may be carried. 

This flexible unit may be used as a 
piler, a horizontal conveyor, a connect- 
ing link between other conveyors, as a 
feeder conveyor. Any number of 
Handibelts can be placed in line to 
form a continuous conveyor to reach 
remote spaces. 

Weighs less than 500 Ilbs.—easily 
wheeled about by one person. Equipped 
with % hp. motor—plug it into any 
ordinary lighting circuit. 

Get complete imformation today— 
write for Handibelt Bulletin No. 
AFG-36. : 

STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





better. During most :seasons, there is 
a relatively rain-free period in Febru- 
ary or March during which setting can 
be done. It is particularly advan- 
tageous to take advantage of this early 
period. Plants set early become well 
established before the dry weather, 
which is not true of those set late. 

Planting systems vary, but the 
linear system predominates. The 
plants are set 2%4 to 3 feet apart in 
rows about 8 feet apart. With the 
advent of modern machinery there is a 
tendency to space the rows farther 
apart. With vigorous growing vari- 
eties, 10 feet does not seem to be too 
far. 

The Trellis 


In this area red raspberries are al- 
ways trained to a trellis. Ordinarily, 
the simpler the trellis the better. In 
most plantings it consists of heavy 
posts set about 25 feet apart in the 
rows. To these, two wires are 
stretched about 3 feet from the 
ground, with one wire on each side of 
the posts. If the posts. are less than 8 
to 10 inches thick, 1 x 2 inch spreaders 
14 inches long are tacked on all ex- 
cept the end posts at the height of the 
wires. These are notched so the wires 
can be spread to 12 inches. This 
spreading tends to open the plants as 
they become loaded with fruit and at 
the same time permits the new canes 
to grow up inside the wires. 

A third wire is placed a foot or 18 
inches higher. Some growers like to 
add a double set of wires. In all in- 
stances, No. 12 wire is heavy enough. 

When the hill system is used; a 2 to 
3 inch split cedar stake about 7 feet 
long is driven in each hill. The canes 
are tied to the stake in two places, one 
near the top and the other 3 feet from 
the ground. 








RASPBERRY GROWING IN WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 13) 









Raspberry field in the Puyallup Valley showing three-wire trellis system of training. | 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER § 


Pruning 

Pruning consists of (1) remoy; 
the old canes (2) fel. the <a 
canes, and (3) shortening the canes 
that are left. Some growers remoye 
the old canes following harvest and 
at the same time remove some of the 
very small weak canes. Others prefer 
to leave all the pruning until F ebruary 
when the canes are thinned down to 
the desired number per hill and short- 
ened. 

Without irrigation, 6 to 8 good 
canes per hill seem to be about the 
right number. With irrigation 10 to 
15 may be left. The canes are usually 
headed at about 5 feet. Fruit on the 
top laterals can still be reached by the 
average picker. 


Systems of Training 


There are two principal systems of 
training. Probably the most common 
is to simply tie the canes to the top 
wire. It is customary to divide the 
canes of each hill into two bunches 
and spread these about 18 inches apart 
as they are tied. When two top wires 
are used, one bunch is tied to one wire 
and the other bunch to the other wire, 

The other system of training is 
what is called “weaving.” When this 
system is used, the canes are not 
pruned as short as is the case with the 
other system. Exponents of this sys- 
tem contend that the best buds are in 
the central portion of the cane, part of 
which is removed in the other system. 
The system consists of simply weav- 
ing the ends of the canes down over 
the top wire and back of the canes of 
the adjacent hill. 


Cultivation 


Cultivation is one of the most exact- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Blight Resistant Chestnuts 


Tue blight resistant chestnuts, being 
relatively early bearing trees, are be- 
inning to prove their worth according 
to reports being received from various 


growers. 


Keeping Records 


A grower located on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland reported in the 
1944 report of the Association a crop 
record of his 19 Chinese chestnut 
trees, Castanea mollissima, which 
were planted in the year 1930, and 
which began to bear before 1937, but 
from 1937 on he kept a bearing record 
of each tree. The total crop in 1937 
was 118.75 Ibs., with an increase in 
crop each year except two, to 1943, in 
which year the crop was 749.50 Ibs. 
In 1944 the crop was less, due to hur- 
ricane loss, but even with that loss, the 
crop weighed 678 Ibs. This grower has 
well demonstrated the value of keep- 
ing accurate records on bearing and 
performance of new crop trees. 


Stock Available 


Chestnuts generally require good 
drainage on heavy soils, with Ph. re- 
quirements at about neutral. Several 
varieties of blight resistant chestnuts 
are now available from nurserymen 
specializing in nut tree production and 
are offered under variety names ; some 
nurserymen are also growing seed- 
lings from isolated good trees. 

Plantings for crop purposes should 
be made where strict sanitation meth- 
ods can be carried out in order to keep 
the nut crop free of weevil. It has been 
reported that where chestnut trees 
are planted in the chicken yard, a clean 
crop is insured because chickens 
readily eat any weevil which falls to 
the ground, thus ending the breeding 
cycle of this pest. Religiously gather- 
ing the nuts as soon as they fall and 
storing them in bags destroying any 
weevil which may emerge, will also 
keep the weevil from entering the soil 
and perpetuating their species. 


Annual Report 


Correspondence relative to nut tree 
problems is invited. The 35th annual 
feport of the N.N.G.A. (1944) is 
available from the secretary at $1.00 


Postpaid. A list of nut tree nursery- 





men is also available free-—Muildred 
M. Jones. Sec’'y, Northern Nut Grow- 
ers Association, P. O. Box 356, Lan- 
caster, Penna. 


1946 


- segment of our national econ- 
omy is concerned now with the shift from 
war to peace. 


The degree of success of these national 
groups in developing a sound financial, in- 
dustrial and business program will direct- 
ly affect agriculture because of the com- 
mon economic interdependence of each. 
Nevertheless, agriculture’s own future, in 
large measure, will be determined by how 
well producers, distributors and allied in- 
terests discharge their twofold respon- 
sibility : 


1. Adequate production. 


2. Sound marketing. 


The production record of the war years 
clearly demonstrates the ability of the 
American farmer to furnish an adequate 
supply of food. With the return of peace 
and the removal of war handicaps—short- 
ages of manpower, farm machinery and 
equipment—the productive capacity will be 
greatly increased. 


With adequate production assured, agri- 
culture’s most pressing problem, in addi- 
tion to maintaining low production costs, 
is, and will be, efficient distribution. 


Agricultural leaders have long recognized 
the need for a better marketing program 
to accomplish the following objectives : 


1. To maintain the original quality and 
freshness of agricultural products for con- 
sumers. 


2. To keep damage and waste at the 
minimum. 


3. To eliminate unnecessary distribution 
costs, and to reduce all costs to the fullest 
extent. 


The most hopeful development of late 
years has been the cooperation of farmers, 
the Federal and State Departments of 





A Marketing Program 
To Help Agriculture 
Shift From War To Peace 









Agriculture, the Colleges of Agriculture, 
and leading farm organizations with pro- 
gressive distributors and retailers in 
working for these objectives. 


From years of experience, the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, and Atlan- 
tic Commission Company believe that the 
best contribution these cooperating agen- 
cies can make to the cause of better 
marketing is to devote their varied talents 
and facilities to: 


1. Producing efficiently the quality, quan- 
tities and varieties suited to local and 
national requirements. 


2. Providing better marketing coordina- 
tion to avoid surpluses and waste in some 
areas when markets are available in 
others. 


3. Improving and standardizing shipping 
containers and consumer packages. 


4. Improving and standardizing grade 


and pack. 


5. Developing better transportation meth- 
ods by truck, train and plane. 


6. Using scientific refrigeration at every 
stage of marketing, when required. 


7. Routing produce more directly from 
field to retail outlets. 


8. Merchandising more mature products. 


9. Developing new by-product uses for 
inferior grades. 


10. Improving retail merchandising 
through better display, advertising,. han- 
dling and selling. 


Teamwork made America invincible in 
war. This same unselfish teamwork by 
those who have the responsibility for food 
production and marketing will help agri- 
culture more successfully to shift from war 
to peace. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY 
Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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GRIP LIKE A TIKE/ 


@ Like the tread of a tire, the special 
“CLEATRED” sole of “U.S. Rubber Boots 
grips the ground. Like an inner tube, they're 
leak-tested. Rocker last for comfortable walk- 
ing. Strong multi-ply construction. 


“y.s."” KNOWS HOW TO MAKE BOOTS! 
Over 100 years of science, craftsmen- 
ship and experience mould “U. 5S.” 
Footwear to fit your job on the Farm. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center > New York 20, N. Y. 





BACKED BY OVER 60 YEARS OF “KNOW HOW” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 





Stauffer 





NORTHERN NEWLAND GROWN PLANTS 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Minnesota 1166 Evb._.. 2. 


| ARE AAS REEL PATA ERE AION 

RASPBERRIES 1 Yr. PLA 
ON __ See rerr ee a Seen sete irl ee malids 
EES IL ARAL LEE ITI: 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, 


Ask for Catalog or 
Order Direct from Ad. 


100 250 500 i 
$3.00 $6.50 12.00 $18.00 
. 2.00 4.5 8.00 16.00 
NTS 
100 250 500 1000 
HEREEMe* $8.00 $18.00 $35.00 $70.00 
SEEN 4.00 9.50 18.00 32.00 
Box G, SAWYER, MICH. 





KER-O-KIL 


WEED 
BURNER 


2000°F, Flame 


For burning green 
weeds, brush, 
sprouts, also for light 
blacksmithing, thaw- 
ing, disinfecting. 
Write for Free 
Circular 44E 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 


Gettysburg, Pa. or 
Redwood City, Calif. 
















CLEAR VISION for 







SPRAYERS! 


E-Z-C€ Protector 
with Renewable 
Tear-off 2% 


Visor 
@ Use an E-Z-C shield to protect 
vourself and to get better crop 
protecttion—you simply tear off a 
strip of tranepercst ribbon for 
continuous CLEAR VISION. 
Low prewar price! Send $3 for 
kit, postpaid. 
CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. 


2307 Warren Bovievard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 












7 OTTAWA 
= MTRACTOR 
s Falls Tree, Cuts Log SAW 


Uses Power Take-off 
tractor. Saws fast. —— 1. Thousands of satisfied 


users. Big labor saver. Low price. FREE 800K & PRICE LIST. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. D-432 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 








RASPBERRY GROWING 


IN WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 34) 


ing operations. There is an abundance 
of soil moisture during the fall, winter 
and spring, but without irrigation it 
becomes scarce in the summer. No ef. 
fort is spared in keeping weeds from 
depleting the moisture supply in the 
summer. Weed eradication starts jp 
April or early May. With a plow 
running about 2 inches deep, a furrow 
or two of dirt is thrown to the row 
from each side. This dirt completely 
covers and smothers the weeds in the 
row. The dirt is worked away in later 
cultivations. No one questions the im. 
portance of keeping the ground free 
of weeds during the summer in non- 
irrigated plantings. All agree that this 
must be done. There has been some 
difference of opinion as to how deep to 
cultivate. It is generally believed that 
shallow cultivation is best because it 
permits the feeder roots to utilize the 
top soil which is not the case with d 
cultivation. Mr. Jack Wildberger, 
Everson, Washington, demonstrated 
to his own satisfaction at least that 
shallow cultivation is the thing. This 
year he held his cultivation to about 
2 inches and his planting looks better 
than it did during seasons of deep 
cultivation. 

Washington raspberry growers find 
that it is not enough to choose good 
land. The soil must be kept fertile 
and in good physical condition. Grow- 
ing green manure crops of vetch and 
rye supplemented with commercial 
fertilizers high in nitrogen and phos- 
phorus is fairly common practice. The 
green manure crop sown in September 
before fall rains start, prevents the 
loss of plant food by leaching and 
adds organic matter as well. By mid- 
April in the southern parts of the 
state to mid-May in the northern part, 
when it must be disked in to avoid de- 
pleting the summer moisture supply, 
it is one to three feet high. 


Varieties 
For years, Cuthbert has been the 


.standard variety. With its high quality 


and high productivity, it has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for itself. 
Unfortunately, it has two major weak- 
nesses. It is susceptible to winter in- 
jury and to raspberry Mosaic. The 
winter temperatures of this area sel 
dom reach zero, but the plants often 
start considerable growth in the fall. 
During some seasons, the laterals 
make several inches growth in the fall. 
Canes in this condition obviously are 
injured by even mild winters. Evet 
since the introduction of the Cuthbert 


in this area, its lack of hardiness has 


been a serious hazard. 
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Mosaic’ has been a serious factor, 
but were it not for winter injury, the 

lantings could be kept in fairly good 
condition by rogueing. When the dis- 
ease first got a foothold in this area, 
regular programs were carried out by 
the Extension Service of the Wash- 
ington State College. These proved to 
be very effective: Mosaic roguers such 
as County Agent A. M. Richardson 
of Tacoma, became so expert that he 
could pick out a diseased plant almost 
as far as he could see it. 


Breeding Program 


Scientists of the State College of 
Washington saw the handwriting on 
the wall. There seemed to be no way of 
overcoming winter injury, and mosaic 
under the best of conditions was bound 
to cause some loss. These two factors, 
they saw were cutting the raspberry 
growers out of something over half a 
million dollars each year. To prevent 


- this loss, they set out on a breeding 


program. To retain the high quality 
of Cuthbert, this variety was used as 
a parent in much of the breeding 
work. In the course of a few years, 
one plant in a Cuthbert-Lloyd George 
cross stood out above others. It had 
the same good quality of Cuthbert 
with some outstanding advantages. It 
was considerably’ more hardy than 
Cuthbert and much more resistant to 
mosaic. It also stood up in freezing 
and canning tests. With these charac- 
teristics, the new development was 
considered worthy of introduction as 
a new variety. Dr. C. D. Schwartze, 
Horticulturist, Western Washington 
Experiment Station, Puyallup, where 
the breeding work was done, and his 
associates introduced it and called it 
Washington. 

Today, Washington is the dominat- 
ing variety of red raspberry in Wash- 
ington. It is being planted in central 
and eastern Washington, as well as 
on the coast. Dr. Schwartze has many 
other promising developments, some 
of which may prove to be superior 
to Cuthbert. 

While Washington predominates, 
there are plantings of such varieties 
as Marlboro, Tahoma, Williamette, 
Lloyd George, Newburg, Taylor and 
Latham. Latham, which is going out 
fast, is confined to eastern Washing- 
ton and Newburg and Taylor are 
seldom found on the coast. 

In Washington, boysenberries, 
youngberries and similar dewberry 
sorts are confined mainly to home 
gardens. They seem to be a little too 
tender to be as dependable as more 
hardy crops, such as_ raspberries. 
Their superb flavor has induced a few 
gfowers to grow them commercially 
even at the risk of serious winter in- 
jury setbacks.: During favorable sea- 
sons, the crops are quite satisfactory. 
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The Dobbins Eveready Power Sprayer, 
illustrated, is furnished with either pneu- 
matic or steel-tired wheels. Powered with 
Briggs & Stratton engine. Here’s ample 
power and capacity to handle the econ- 
omical application of all spray solutions 
for the individual owner or small grower! 
Ideal for spraying whitewash and liquid 
fertilizer, coo. The Eveready is lightweight 
and mobile...especially designed for easy 
handling and one-man operation. Boom 
attachment available for farm and garden 
row crop spraying. See this labor-saving, 
dependable Dobbins Power Sprayer at your 
friendly Dobbins Dealers. Sold at leading = 
hardware and garden supply stores every- 
where. 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 406, Elkhart, Indiana 


SPRAYERS -DUSTERS 
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In the Santa 
Rosa, Cali- 
fornia plant of the Bridg- 
ford Company, Rapid- 
Wheel conveyors facilitate the flow of 
apricots in processing operations. Shown 
above, apricots for freezing come down 
the wheel conveyor in lug-boxes from the 
receiving platform to the pitting tables. 


Rapid-Wheel] Conveyors are being used 
increasingly in the fruit industry .. 
saving labor, time and money. Portable, 
lightweight and quickly set up, they pay 
for themselves rapidly—are soon paying 
you a profit. Rapid-Wheel Conveyors are 
manufactured in standard 5’ and 10’ sec- 
tions and in widths of 12 and 18 inches. 


Follow the example of 
others—it's . time to con- 
veyorize in your plant, 
too. Send for Free Catalog. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


The Rapids-Standard Company,Inc. 


364 Peoples Natl. Bank Bldg 





Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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PROTECT FRUIT CROPS 
US. 


MULTICIDE 
T3W 


(CONTAINS 75% DDT) 


DOES THE JOB—For example one 
pound of Multicide 75W containing 
75% DDT makes 100 gallons of 
spray which meets the government 





experiment station recommenda- 
tions of % Ib. of DDT per 100 gal- 


lons. 

SAVES YOU MONEY — Multicide 
75W containing 75% DDT processed 
to a particle size of from 3 to 5 
microns is both economical and effi- 
cient. Write for complete informa- 
tion. 

M.G.K. Pyrocides have won an 
unchallenged position of leadership 
in the pyrethrum field, the result of 
many years of diligent study and 
research by our recognized authori- 
ties. 

In developing M.G.K. Multicide 
(DDT) Products—our long years of 
experience and proven abilities en- 
able us to proceed soundly—to de- 
liver superior products. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


Makers of Insecticides Founded 1902 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA e 
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Wou can greatly increase the kill of 
orchard pests with Pratt’s 25% 
D DT —soluble DDT in its most 
effective form. It leaves a micro- 
crystalline deposit on the foliage 
which increases toxicity. 2 pints in 
100 gallons of water is especially 
effective in controlling codling moth. 





Kills potato beetle, thrips, leaf roller, 
flea beetle, Japanese beetle, oriental 
peach moth and many caterpillars. 
Pratt’s 25% DDT makes a power- 
ful and long-lasting residual fly 
spray for spraying barns, dairies, 
kennels and other farm buildings. 
Order today from your dealer. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 163 RIVER ST., HACKENSACK, N. J. 
Mfr’s of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, 25% DDT (liquid), 50% DDT {dry-wettable), D-X Spray, Surfispray 





HAMILTON 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


See the New Style Hamilton Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR, MICHIGAN 


A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Seven Models 3203 reer care est 








Boron in Acricutture 


For effective control of BORON 
deficiency disease, write for a copy 
of the newly revised “Boron In 
Agriculture.” Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


BORAX—BORIC ACID 
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From where I sit ... 4y Joe Marsh 








Before Sam Hackney got suc- 
cessful, his wife used to make 
his bow ties for him. They came 
out an inch longer than average 
—and Sam came in for a lot of 
ribbing. But he only smiled and 
took it. 


Of course, Sam doesn’t need 
to economize now; he’s one of 
the best real estate men in the 
country. But he still wears those 
long bow ties. Prospective cus- 
tomers may not remember his 
name or his face, but the minute 
they see Sam, they say, “That’s 
the feller!” 


Sam Hackney 
Has a Trade Mark 


The bow ties work like a trade 
mark—something to remember 
and identify. 


And Sam has another trade 
mark, too: the glass of beer he 
buys his client after every deal 
is settled. Sure, it’s a friendly 
gesture ... but more than that, 
it reminds Sam’s clients that 
he’s a man of moderation and 
good taste—dependable and 
temperate. Sam’s no fool! 


Gre Worse 





Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 





INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


(Continued from page 15 ) 


causing early spring stunting and wilt. 


ing and dying of older leaves, and lat: 
er in season a rotting of rootlets, with — 
an internal red coloration emanating _ 


from the rotted portions. Once estah. 


lished in a field there is no contro} save 

the use of resistant varieties (Temple, 

Aberdeen, etc.). Infested ground 

should not be planted to strawberries, 

Only plants certified free of red stéle 

should be used. 

Crown borer: The boring of this 
weevil into the crown causes forma- 
tion of sucker crowns, stunted plants, 
and a reddening of the upper leaf syr- 
faces. In cases of light infection, 
roguing may control. Heavily infest. 
ed plantings should be destroyed, 

Leaf roller: Small green or brown 
caterpillars bind the two halves of 
leaflets together with silvery webs, 
Moderate infestations can be checked 
by a lead arsenate 3-100 spray applied 
as soon as injury is noted. Heavily 
infested plants should be mowed and 
the trash burned. 

Spittle bugs: In early spring small 
green insects with frothy-white cover- 
ings distort leaves with their sucking, 
and may cause berries to become small 
and seedy. Control is obtained with a 
0.5% rotenone-containing dust applied 
when froth is first noticed, and then 
once again 10 days later. 

White grubs: Sudden wilting of 
plants may be caused by root-feeding 
of the large grubs of the June beetle. 
Short rotations with beans, peas, or 
grain preceding strawberries will less- 
en attacks. One part lead arsenate 
and 20 parts fine dry sand applied at 
rate of 1% ounces around the roots 
has given good protection. 

The following publications will pre- 
sent the reader with much additional 
information concerning the diseases 
and insects mentioned as well as many 
others. These bulletins are but a few 
of the many helpful ones distributed 
by the various state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Demaree, Diseases of strawberries. Farm- 
ers’ Bul. 1891. U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dodge and Wilcox, Diseases of raspberries 
and blackberries. Farmers’ Bul. 1488 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, 
mm. «. 

Jones and Smith, Control of small fruit 
diseases and insects. Ext. Bul. 180, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 5 

Mills and Evans, Diseases and insects of 
small fruits. Ext. Bul. 306. N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 

Rasmussen, Hutson, and Cation, Spraying 
calendar. Ext. Bul. 154, Michigan State 
College, E. Lansing, Michigan. 

Smith, Diseases of fruits and nuts. Cire. 
120. College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
California. 
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SHORT CUT To 
BETTER BORDEAUX 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 
BRAND. 
ap INSTANT 4 


(COPPER SULPHATE 


99% + PURE! 
® SAVES LABOR ... Mixes easily 


in spray tank. Eliminates stock solu- 
tion, minimizes handling! 


® SAVES TIME... Dissolves rapid- 


ly. No waiting for it to go into solution! 


® SAVES MONEY ... Dissolves 
thoroughly—no waste or sediment. 
Gives accurate control and greater 
safety in your mixtures —thus giving 
better protection and increased yields. 


* FREE Send postcard today for val- 
uable free booklet —““Bordeaux Mixture 
~Its Efficient Preparation and Use?’ 


_ 
« 


YOUR DEALER can also supply Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulphate in: 
LARGE CRYSTALS, SMALL CRYS- 
TALS, GRANULATED and SUPER- 
FINE for regular Bordeaux Mixtures ; 
also Monohydrated for Copper-Lime 
dusts. The oldest and the best known 
brand! Standard for over 50 years. 




















Wettable powder in strengths of 25% 
or 50%, DDT. Use as water suspension 


spray. Kills codling moth, apple leaf 
hopper, Oriental fruit moth and certain 


other insects on fruits. 


CHIPMAN comrany 


Dept. K, Bound Brook, N.J. 
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BREEDING 
SMALL FRUITS 
(Continued from page 16) 

could increase the certainty and effi- 
ciency of his work if he could obtain 
parents that would tend to breed true 
for a few very desirable qualities! 
Fortunately a way is known. 

The method of developing such par- 
ents is through inbreeding, by a proc- 
ess known as selection in artificially 
self-fertilized lines. This method is, 
of course, the one that has been ap- 
plied so successfully to corn in de- 
veloping the so-called hybrid corn 
varieties, which have greatly increased 
the production of that crop in recent 
years. 

Breeding strawberries by this meth- 
od was begun on a small scale at the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station late in 1922 and later was 
considerably extended. Some of the 
lines developed in this project have 
been selfed for four generations. A 
number have been used with en- 
couraging results in crosses. About 
150 of the inbred selections are now 
carried on hand. Most of these are 
superior for their breeding value with 
respect to certain desirable qualities 
such as hardiness, vigor, productive- 
ness, attractiveness of fruit, or leaf- 
spot resistance. 

The objection is commonly raised 
that inbreeding results in loss of vigor, 
so that inbred lines of the fruits be- 
come difficult or even impossible to 
maintain. Most of the selections now 
on hand in the Minnesota project, 
however, are maintained without dif- 
ficulty. 

The inbreeding method requires 
several generations for completion, 
but through the development of su- 
perior breeding lines it lays the 
foundation for more effective cross- 
ing. This method also presents other 
important advantages. One, which 
may deserve emphasis as a principle 
of breeding, is that in this way it may 
be possible to isolate from a variety 
certain characters not known to exist 
in that variety. Thus disease resistance 
may be, and actually has been, isolated 
from so-called susceptible varieties. 

Although this method of breeding 
may be somewhat more difficult with 
raspberries, there are indications that 
it may also have important possibili- 
ties with this crop. ; 

In the United States and Canada, 
a great deal of breeding work is under 
way with small fruits. Progress is 
being made, for example, in develop- 
ing hardier raspberries and strawber- 
ries for the North, raspberries that 
will thrive in the South, blueberries 
with better fruit for the South, and 
cranberries that are less subject to dis- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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To make the most effective 
use of that modern insect 
killer DDT, apply it with the 
postwar Hudson ADMIRAL 
—the same, new-type, DDT 
duster used by the hundreds of 
thousands to prevent disease 
and death among our fight- 
ing men during the war. But 
whether you use DDT, or any 
other dust insecticide or fungi- 
cide, the ADMIRAL makes 
dusting so much easier, so much 
cleaner, so much more effective 
than you believed possible that 
dusting will be a pleasure. See one 
at your dealer—you'll see what 
we mean. Do it today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 


Tested and Proved 
SPRAYERS AMD BUSTERS 
MAYTOOLS ANS BARN EQUIPMENT * 
LiVesToce cquspment 
FARM VENTHATION touIPmENT =; 
POULTRY CQuIPMENT 
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* BOOK REVIEWS ° 


Shopwork on the Farm 
By Mack M. Jones 


A thoroughly illustrated book 
dealing simply and concisely, yet 
comprehensively, with the tools and 
hasic tool processes used in the farm 
This book, which will prove valu- 
able to farmers who desire to im- 
rove their shop facilities, includes 
sections on equipping a shop, sketch- 
ing and drawing, tool sharpening, 
woodwork, metalwork, electric and 
oxyacetylene welding, concrete, rope 
and harness work, machinery, repair, 
and the maintenance of electrical 


equipment. 


Plant Growth 
By L. Edwin Yocum 


From the pages of this book, the 
fruit grower will gain an understand- 
ing of the relationships between the 
laws of nature and the growth of 
plants. From germinating seeds to 
the complex life processes of mature 
plants, the dynamic story of plant 
growth can be followed. This is an 
excellent book for every fruit grow- 
er’s library. 





Vegetable Production and Marketing 
By Paul Work 

The production, management, and 
marketing of vegetable crops is dis- 
cussed in this book. Primarily pre- 
pared for students and teachers of 
agriculture, /’egetable Production and 
Marketing also answers the needs of 
actual farmers and home gardeners. 

The book places emphasis upon the 
characteristics of the crop plants and 


their responses to various conditions | 


of environment. 





NEW SPRAY HOSE 


The development of a new agri- 
cultural spray hose constructed 
with special yarn perfected during 
the war, which gives the hose lighter 
weight and increased strength, was 
announced recently by the United 
States Rubber Company. 

The hose is designed for spraying 
fruit orchards and field crops in- 
fested with insects. It is made of 
synthetic rubber, reinforced with two 
layers of fabric woven with Ustex, 
acotton yarn treated with plastics to 
increase its strength as much as 70 
percent, and used during the war to 
make parachute harness for Army 
airmen. 

This hose was formerly built with 
three layers of untreated cotton yarn, 
giving it greater weight and bulk 
but less strength and flexibility than 
the new product. 
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AN UNFAILING COMBINATION 


to assure Bumper Fruit Crops: 





1. Niagara Direct Drive Fruit Dust- 
er... equipped with self-starter 
engine and lights for night dust- 
ing. Othercombinations available. 


2. Niagara Kolodusts .. . 
rain penetrating and adhe- 
sive for protection against 
sulphur susceptible fungi. 








Niagara Fruit Duster 
Kolodust and 
_ Dusting in the Rain 


@ These three factors all combine to 
make a modern, effective and _ labor- 
saving method of protecting against early 
spring insect and disease infection. 


Niagara Fruit Dusters have many inher- 
ent features that are not to be found in 
other dusting machines. Accurately con- 
trolled distribution of dust is one of these 
features. They are strong and durable, 
yet simple in design. Niagara Fruit 
Dusters are built to operate under ex- 
tremely severe conditions and to give 
many trouble-free years of economical 
service. 


Kolodust is a non-caustic, highly toxic, 
Bentonite-Sulphur fungicide. Old and 
tried, it is always at the top in fungicidal 
value. ° Niagara dealers will be glad 








to give you complete details about Nia- 
gara Dusters, insecticides and fungicides. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
Richmond, Cal. @ Greenville, Miss. @ Jacksonville, Fla. @ Harlingen, Tex. 


Canadian Associate: Niagata Brand Spray Co., Ltd., Burlington, Ontario 
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Planet Jr. 


makes growing easier ! 


Planting the seed or cultivating 
the growing crop is easier with 
Planet Jr.—you can do more work, 
and do it better, in less time and 
with less effort. What's more, 
these specialized tools—single and 
double Wheel Hoes, Seeders, Fer- 
tilizer Distributors—make it pos- 
sible to plant in narrower rows, 
and cultivate so close to the plants 
thac little if any hand weeding 
is needed. 


So many growers want Planet Jr. 
that we suggest you see your 
dealer now! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3439 N. Sth Street, Phila. 40, Pa. 








Makers of Planet Jr. Garden Tractors 





Catalog on request 
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GRAFTWAX TREE HEALANT 


excels in grafting and budding; cures tree and plant wounds, 
blights, and other diseases and for cavities. Repeis rodents, 
ants and other pests. Adhesive, waterproof. IT SEALS AND 
HEALS, SMEAR ON COLD. 1 Ib., 70c—2 Ibs., $1.20—6 ibs., 
$3.25—12 ibs., $6.00 postpaid. Free sample. 


CLARION DEVELOPMENT CO. Dept. A, Clarion, Pa- 


OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
hed. Bi . 


OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
Ottawa, 


D-432 Oak Ave., Kans. 








-QE LITERATURE 
tells how to 

Disinfect with FIRE! 

AEROIL Kerosene Torch 


Great for garden spraying, whitewash, 
cold water paints, disinfectants. Save 
gee labor with this tool of 99 uses. Thaw 
water pipes, split giant rocks, Destroy 
parasites, green weeds, seeds and all, 
. Endorsed by leading Agri- 
culturalists the world over. 

,000 USERS 
ated Tank, Burner and Hose 
$22 express collect. 5 gal. .25, Spray attachment $3.50. 
Immediate shipment. Descriptive literature FREE. 


SINE EQUIPMENT AFG, Quakertown, Pa. 
41 
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BABY CHICKS 


HELM’S PULLORUM CONTROLLED CHICKS. HOLD- 
= Four Les Records. ROP sired matings. Sexed 

‘hicks. Free Brooding Bulletin. ILLINOIS HATCH- 
Sar Metropolis, Hilinois. 








250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB 
Type -bred ““AAA’”’ White Leghorn Pullets 
$15.50. Unse $s. Cockerels $2.75. Ww 


. xed 50. 
Old ““AAA’’ Pullets $25.50. 95% sex eee. Cata- 
- 3s MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A, Windsor, Mis- 
sol le 





SCHLICHTMAN’S U. eid Rexaame PULLORUM 


tested chicks. a 100 pre Leghorns, Rocks, 5 
tes, Minorcas, $9.90. Assorted $7 ol 
Pedigree sired oma sexed cks. Free catalog 


—— replacement guarantee. SCHLICHTMAN HATCH. 


. Appleton City, Missouri. 
BEES 


BEES FOR SALE. LARGER YIELDS AND BETTER 
fruit. FREE CIRCULARS. BLUE BONNET APIARIES, 
R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOOK BARGAINS. BUILD YOUR OWN LIBRARY. 
35c up. New and Used. Free Catalog. Novels, West- 
erns, Mysteries, Miscellaneous. BOOKLAND AFG, 
College Point, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page illustrated 
bargain catalog FREE! Write NELSON COMPANY, 
1139 S. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Mlinois, 


FERTILIZERS 


AMMONIUM NITRATE—32.5% NITROGEN. JUNE DE- 
fy aon or ter Ss. 


dressing pasture. 
SCHROCK x FERTILIZER SERVICE, _Congerville, Tl. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES _ 


FOR SALE—SPEED SPRAYER. _NEW MOTOR AND 

otherwise entirely rebuilt. Owner will guarantee this 

machine. Reasonable price. WRITE John H. Barclay, 

Cranbury, N.J. 

FOR SALE—SEVERAL USED HARDIE SPRAYERS IN 
shape. GEM CITY VINELAND COMPANY, 

Nauvoo, Titinois, 

HAVE 950 SMUDGE POTS FOR ORCHARD USE FOR 

sale. For information, write LOUIS HAGA, Route 1, 

New Era, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—NEW APPLE 
Graders complete with Polishers, capacity 400 bushels 
and 800 bushels per day. Power Dusters for row crop 
and — New ‘ioe spray hose. 


pumps. 
trailers, two wheels, 9-inch "res, etna and ol won 


conveyors. Irrigation pipes 
MICHIGAN a aap RU PPLY COMPANY. Routh 
Haven, Michigan. Phone 252. 

SPEED pag IN PERFECT CONDITION, WITH 
single and double heads. This sprayer has had little use 
and the best of care. Have purehased one with greater 
eee: W. W. REYNOLDS, Reynolds” Orchards, Utiea, 

nie. 

FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPEIES. AP- 
ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 


New Jersey. 

CIDER PRESS, SIZE NO. 8. MOUNT GILEAD HY- 
draulic. In good condition. Complete with all equip- 
ment. Must sell quick. $450.00. E. SAMDVICK, 679 
Cahoon Road, Westlake, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—HARDIE SPRAYER 35-GAL. PUMP. 
Novo engine, 300-gal. wood tank, dustproof hood 

viete with tank filler and hose, xpray hose, 
V-shape tower, rear platform, also Bean power ta 
35-gal. pump, 400-gal. wood tank, complete with spray 
hose, brooms, tower, rear platform, both outfits good 
shape, good paint, reatiy to co. W. H. SHOFF Drs- 
TRIBUTING CO., 321 South Washington, Peoria, Minvis. 
DISINFECT WITH FIRE. WORLD’S FINEST oa 
kerosene Torches destroy parasites, green w — 




































































and all, instantly. 300,000 users. gal. Tank, 

and Hose $22 express collect. 5 gal. $27.25. Tinmedbate 
shipment. Descriptive literature FREE. SENE EQUIP- 
MENT, AFG. Quakertown, Pa. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1384, Pleasant Hill, Ohic. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FRUIT FARM FOREMAN, ALSO 
laborer. Permanent positions. Modern equipment and 
houses. MYRON HAZEN, Milton, New York. 
OPPORTUNITY OF LIFETIME SUPPLYING DDT AND 
other profitable products to farmers.. No experience or 
capital required. Must have auto and good references 

nent. Write or wire McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 
7%, Freeport, Illinois. 























WANTED YOUNG MAN TO mets pence TRUCK, 
small fruit and poultry farm. Splendid opportunity for 
the right individual. Write DWIGHT I. ROOSIE Box 24, 
Brimfield, Indiana. 

MEN WANTED FOR APPLE ORCHARD WORK NEAR 
Peoria. Some pruning, experience necessary. Top wazges 
paid. Steady work in good orchard with good equipment. 
Excellent opportunity for good sober men. Write to W. H. 














SHOFF, 321 S. Washington Street, Peoria, Dlinois. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE GAS MASKS RELEASED AS 


toys. Rubberized fabric, big shatterproof eyepieces, ad- 
justable head bands, intake and exhaust valves. Brand 
new. Also provides comfortable protection against in- 
secticides, dust, and paint. Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
dollar postpaid. EDWIN ENSFIELD, Fennville, Michi- 
gan. 
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SWEETOLENE, SUGAR SUBSTITUTE; EQUIVALENT 
to 16 pounds sugar, $1.00 postpaid. Box 61-AM, Dighy, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 
WATCHREPAIRING, BY MAIL, GUARANTEED WORK 
kes of American and Swiss watches and 
Ten-day service; lowest prices. Fully bonded 
and insured. JERROLD GLASS, 6404 Liberty Road, 
Baltimore 7, Maryland. 


BETTER FRUIT MAGAZINE (APPLES), MONTHLY. 
EASTERN FRUIT GROWER: (Apples), monthly, each 
$1.00 vear. MAGAZINE MART CO., Plant City, Florida. 


NO-NAW SAVES ANY TREE FROM DAMAGE BY 
Fruit tree borer and scab 











=D. 
saves time. Patent pending. ORCHARDVIEW, Box 1 





Noblesville, intiana. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 50 SHEETS, 25 ENVE- 
lopes, printed in Old English, 30c postpaid. Samples. 


G. W. STEVENS, Dept. 18, New Milford, Connecticut. 








NURSERY STOCK 
CAR- 


HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES, CRATH 
pathian English Walnut, Black Walnut, Butternuf, Heart- 
nut. Price list on request. BERNATH'S NURSERY, 
R. PD. 1, Pough keepsie, New York. 


BRUNES MARVEL ; STRAWBERR YY. THE 
large, sweet, everbearer. Folder free. CHAS. BRUNES. 
Originator, Pequot Lakes, Minnesota. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
ore and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


bree” mie meg TO COMMERCIAL GROWERS ON 
Latha Red Lake Currant, Mary Washington 
damn and g ae Strawberry. 36 page informative 
**Planters Guide’’ Free. Specializing in Minnesota Uni- 
versity Originations. Send postal for free copy today. 
DANTELS NURSERY, Long Lake 9, Minnesota. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 190 for $2.00; 500 for $5.90; Postpaid. 1000 for 

$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. DELICIOUS U.S. GOV’T 
Hybrids “ej a grapes. 2 Yr. Plants 70 cents each, $8.00 
per Bearing Age Plants $1.35 each. $15.50 
doz. GEO: &. NONSE. Williamson, New York. 























CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND SERVICE 


can’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25¢ with t Ta 
largements FREE. CENTURY aor 


Crosse, Wisconsin. 
PLANTS FOR SALE. 


HYBRID WATERMELON SEED. GROW wal 
lous watermelons wherever corn qrewe. ee MIRAcy. 
pound watermelons. Two luscious 
booklet or $1.00 for 700 seeds. 
Center, Kansas. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—NANCY HALL pomy 
Ricos. Extra sweet, big, strong, pik. wel, ote 
200 $1.00; 500 $1.75: 1000 $2.75; 5000 $13.99, 
DELLINGER, Gleason, Tennessee, 


Ch Ps 
VEGETABLE PLANTS; CABBAGE, ONION; Tony: 
Sweet potato, pepper, egg plant. Field He Dik, 
guaranteed. Write for prices. W. H. 
Georgia. 
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SWEET POTATO PLANTS. NANCY HALLS— 
ss hea Sst, oo esa 
f » $7.00. 

F , Sharon, Tennes % Cone Paty 








—_ ae 
FOR SALE—HORSERADISH PLANTIN 
RALPH MAYHEW, Sioux City, lower’ RATING 


————— 
RABBITS si (‘ai‘(‘(céet 


ORIGINAL CHIN-CHIN GIANT (HINCHTEAA ILLA RAB. 
bits. Valuable Fur. Delicious Meat. asily | Raioed 
Pleasant Pastime. Tremendous Demand. tal Small Invest. 
ment. Large Profit, WILLOW BROOK FARM, R33, 
Sellersville, Penna. 


Se 
RAISE RABBITS, MAKE MONEY AT HOME. MAR. 
KETS guaranteed. Booklet free. TAYLOR, Box 363-F, 
Hapeville, Georgia. 























RUBBER 


RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS 
important-—-know where to get it when you want 
Belts—rubber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our Price Sheet and 
Catalog today. DWAY RUBBER MANUPAC. 
TURING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. FOR MUSICAL SErriNG 
Send poem for a consideration. mS 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon. Building, Boston. 5 
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NEW STREAMLINER, EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
is the latest thing out. Berries enormous but never 
hollow. Bears 60 days after set to November. 3 —_ in 

Sweet, 


F 
100 for 00: 250 for $15.00. Postpaid. 
MICHIGAN NURSERY, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


NEW MINN. 1166 EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY FOR 
folks who ‘‘Can’t Eat~ Strawberries.”"” Almost without 
acid. Sweetest of all. Large, dark red berries soon_fill 
quart box. Profitable. Bears 60 days after set till No- 
vember. 3 crops in 18 months. Prices: 25 for $1.50; 50 
50; 1000 for $27.50. 











TREE BANDS 


tage BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED, 
the Codling Moth. Send orders early. EDWIN i. 
HOUSE: Saugatuck, Michigan. 


BETA NAPHTHOL TREATED APPLE TREE BANDS 


kill codling moth! Write for literature and prices, M 
A. KOELLER, Barry, Iinois. 


TURKEYS 























for $2.50; 100 for $4.00; .250 for $7.5 

Prepaid. SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, New Buffalo, RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. WRITE FOR FREE 
Michigan. information explaining how is make Re te $3,000 in pow 
GEM, AND MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAW- own backyard. Address N/ RKEY 
berries. The two old favorites. Always depeneabt TUTE, Dept. 233, Columbus, Kansas. 

Prices: 25 for ots: 50 for es 100 for $3.00; 350 for 1 

$6.25: 1000 for $20.00. Prepaic v I H 

NURSERY, New Ruffalo, Michigan. USED AUTO PARTS 








NEW WASHINGTON EVERBEARING RED RASP- 
berrv. Bears large sweet berries in July and again in 
the Fall. 12 plants nlertv for average family. Priees: 
12 for $3.00: 25 for $5.00; 50 for $9.00; 100 for $15.00. 
Postpaid. SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, New Buf- 
falo. Michigan. 

CUMRERLAND BLACK RASPBERRY, LATHAM, BEST 
red, Indian Summer, everhbearing Sunrise, best early 
red, Purple Raspherrv, Thorniess Dewherry, —— 


Rovsenherrr, and? Alfrect ya Black 

prices. Prices: 25 for $3.00; for $5.00; 100 for $7.50. 
Postpaid. SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, New Buffalo, 
Michigan. 

58-DAY HYBRID SWEET CORN. THINK OF HAVING 
sweet corn to eat 58 days after planted. Tt can and is 
being done with our seed. ¥% Ib. 5%: Pound for 
75e. Postnaid. SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, New 
Buffalo, Michigan. i 
EVERGREENS: FIR, PINE. SPRUCE, ARBORVITAES, 
Junipers. Seedlings and transplants. Small ornamentals. 
For Christmas tree, forest and home plantings. Write for 
quantity price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NUR- 
SERTES, Johnstown, 

FOR SALE—RBLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, 
fruit trees, root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE 
PARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 

CHINESE RUIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUTS. ONE- 
year trees 12 to 24 inch. $9.60 per dozen. WHITFORD 
NURSERY, Farina, Illinois. 

HIBERNAL AND VIRGINIA CRAB APPLE FOR TOP- 
working, Bailey Peach, Pixwell Gooseberries, Red Lake 
Currant, Sodus and Potomac Raspberries, Tomentosa 
Cherry and Juneberry. WHEELOCK WILSON NURSERY, 
Marshalitewn, Towa. 


ORCHARD FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—YOUNG | APPLE ORCHARD, ABOUT ‘1500 
trees, commercial varieties, building-equipment, 
health, low price. FAIRVIEW ORCHARDS, W. BRUCE 
CLINGER, Prop., Milton, Pa. 









































PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, , MUNSEY 
Building, Ws Washington, D . Cy 
INVENTORS! CASH FOR “YOUR t IDEAS. LIST OF 


100 firms offering to pay spot cash for practical inven- 
oD ineluding special sales structions. $1.00, SCIENCE 

ND MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 521 St. Clair Building, 
Chicago, Dlinois. 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmission 

ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VI , 3 
AZ North Western, Chicago 18, 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: USED SMALL MOTORS, WOODWORKING 
and ay cog machinery; used fruit Lang 
wrapping machinery, 


canning, bottling, 
RIETY EQUIPMENT co., Resoene 
burgh, Pa. 

















WELDING 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 Volt AC-DC; welds 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; full dliree- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic are 
attachments, carbons, fiuxes, rods, mask. Cary 
One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. Splendid for 
farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 241 LS Cana” 
St.. New York, New York. 














THE LEGEND 
WHISPERED 


By Dougall MacArthur is an intet- 
esting story of fruit growing in 
State of Washington. The struggle 7 
with insect pests, the difficulty of 
meeting federal spray residue to’ 
ances, and the triumph ultimately. 
organized effort is vividly told. 
lightful story which all fruit ven 
will enjoy reading. Sent postpaid om 
receipt of $2.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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TsO FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 





dependable source for true to name fruit 
wis We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise very care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 
Write for prices. 


P.O. Box 65 Smithville, Tennessee 


You Get What You Buy 
RU BBER Produck 


» AMERICA’S FINEST 





«ti 
- 


AED 


Becapway RUBBER MFG. Co. Louisvit 


Low Price MAC etrem ec 


LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 

HP motor with friction clutch for 

, safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
{brush and hedge; turn blade = 





SEEDS - PLANTS - TREES 
WLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 










HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 





orm Wr. 0. 
HARDY CANADIAN GROWN 


TOBE’S TREERY—N/AGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA _ 














IN 
CLEVELAND 
IT’S THE 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


‘— VOGUE 
ROOM 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 


Central Downtown Location 
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M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 


NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
(Continued from page 19) 


As described recently in a technical 
article by Karl D. Brase, -rootstock 
specialist at the Station, the answer 
seems to be found in grafting the de- 
sired variety on Mahaleb seedlings 
which have attained a height of about 
26 inches before grafting. In this way 
the Mahaleb forms the root and body 
stock while the desired variety makes 
the top of the tree, with the Mahaleb 
body stock exercising a decided 
dwarfing effect. 

The Giant sweet cherry and the 
Montmorency sour cherry have been 
tried out in tests on the Station 
grounds since 1940 and have made 
faultless unions with the Mahaleb 
body stock, says Mr. Brase. 

In commercial nursery practice 
cherries are budded on the rootstock 
just above the soil surface and there 
is no dwarfing effect, at least in the 
early years of trees grown on Mahaleb 
roots. Where Mahaleb is also used as 
the body stock, however, the growth 
of the top is so restricted that the re- 
sulting tree is much dwarfed and com- 
pares favorably in size with dwarf 
apple trees. 

All trees planted in 1940 on Ma- 
haleb body stock bore some fruit the 
third season from planting, states Mr. 
Brase, with a slight increase in fruit- 
ing observable in the fourth and fifth 
seasons. Further observations on the 
growth behavior of the trees are need- 
ed, however, before final conclusions 
can be drawn regarding this method 
of producing dwarf cherry trees. 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 26) 


continue at or near that high level, grove 
sale prices would move still higher—and 
justifiably so, but grove income is not ex- 
pected to remain long at its present level.” 

Because grove values are far in excess 
of normal, Mr. Savage thinks extreme care 
should be exercised before purchasing a 
grove at high prices even if cash is paid, 
and doubly so if it is necessary to go into 
debt to buy it. 








OHIO SPRAY SERVICE 


THE Ohio fruit spray service radio 
broadcasts, including information 
relative to timing of sprays for fruit 
disease and insect control, began over 
Radio Station WLW, Cincinnati on 
March 25th. Broadcasts over this 
station may be heard at 6:50 a. m. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

The same service may be obtained 
each Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day at 12 Noon by listening to Radio 
Station WOSU, Columbus. The 
WOSU series began March 28th. 

Radio Station WTAM, Cleveland, 
will carry these broadcasts each 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 
6:35 a. m, beginning April 9 























Have plenty of fruit 
to eat and sell this 
year NEW 
STREAMLINER 
everbearing straw- 
berry. Price 25 for 
$2.50; 50 for $4.50; 
100 for $7.00; 250 
for $15.00. EVER- 
BEARING Red 
Raspberries. Price 
25 for $3.60; 100 
for $10.00. Will bear 
fruit this year. 
ORDER NOW. 
CATALOG FREE, 























SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 
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Early Red SUNRISE 
RASPBERRY 





Prof. Harold J. Clark of New 
Jersey wrote in N.J. Hort. Soc. 
News, “. . . Sales (of SUNRISE) by 
commission men in New York ran 
as high as 60c a pint . . . SUNRISE 
ripens 10 days ahead of Latham.” 
Latham Raspberry —Latham isstill the 
most popular mid-season variety. 
A nion to SUNRISE — 
extends the picking-season. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog 70-E 


ANDREWS NURSERY fAmicautr | 











e 100 gals. 
ls. of water (1-400) 
for Nicotine Sulphate. 


.. 
. 100 gals. of water 

06 dole. of water (1-200). 

,» a complete ° 

Write for literature and prices. 


-FRI EMICAI inc. 
a SS. New York 16, WN. Y. 























Horticultural Cycles 


ORTICULTURE appears to go 
in cycles like most everything else. 
Some of you will recall the county 
and community horticultural meet- 
ings of your younger days. How the 
farmers and fruit growers loved to 
exhibit their apples, peaches and other 
fruits in season at the monthly meet- 
ings. The grower who could exhibit 
the finest apple, peach or other fruit 
was regarded as the gentleman of the 
community and was respected for his 
knowledge of different varieties. You 
might call this period the age of 
varieties. It was during the early 
part of this period that the American 
Pomological Society came into exist- 
ence in 1848. 

The turn of the century saw the 
advent of spraying. So we may. call 
that the beginning of the spraying 
age. We can place no definite limits 
or dates on these ages, but spraying 
has assumed more and more impor- 
tance since 1900. Many developments 
and changes have taken place in the 
last half century which have caused 
some aspect of spraying to dominate 
the programs of horticultural meet- 
ings. Recently a horticulturist and 
fruit grower remarked to me, “When 
are we going to get rid of this spray- 
ing and codling moth curse on fruit 
growing and really get back to talk- 
ing about real horticulture at our 
meetings?” Now with the arrival of 
rather spectacular new insecticides 
and fungicides, perhaps we can give 
the old orchard “bugs” a couple of 
shots of this and that and turn our 
attention to some of the other per- 
plexing problems of horticulture. 

Perhaps we are at the turn of an- 
other age in horticulture. What ‘t 
shall be would be only the wildest of 
a guess. From what we are learning 
about certain plant hormones or 
growth regulating substances, we 
could project that the next horticul- 
tural age may be the one of plant 
growth control. At least some of the 
most phenomenal scientific work is 
being done within the realm of regu- 
lating plant growth and flowering by 
the use of certain chemicals. 

Already some experiments indicate 
that we may be able to control the date 
of blooming of peaches and apples by 
applying a spray of growth chemical 
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Some of you will recall the community horticultural meetings of your younger days, 


How the farmers and fruit growers loved to exhibit their apples, 
other fruits in season at the monthly meetings. 


peaches ond 
The grower who could exhibit the 


finest apple, peach or other fruit was regarded as the gentleman of the community, 


at the critical time of flower bud 
formation. Other of these chemicals 
are finding use in weed control. So it 
looks like we are in for some really 
interesting developments in this next 
age of horticulture, whatever we may 
call it. 

Of course I don’t mean to say that 
our horticulturists are going to leave 
us out in the cold on other problems 
of fruit growing; they will keep us 
well informed on these too. For in- 
stance, in addition to the develop- 
ments in spray materials, we are see- 
ing similar spectacular changes in 
sprayer design. The Speedsprayer 
was perhaps the first significant de- 
parture from the conventional power 
sprayer. Of course the duster is an- 
other development of fungicide appli- 
cation almost as old as the power 
sprayer. Now we are witnessing 
changes designed to improve upon the 
first Speedsprayer. The use of the fog 
machine to lay down smoke screens 
during the war has prompted some to 
try it as an efficient means of spray 
application. 

So you see, we might even be em- 
barking on an era of. great develop- 






ments in methods of spray application, 
Some of the newer materials lend 
themselves to these improved meth- 
ods of application more readily than 
the older types. 

We are also just beginning to tap 
the facts about storage of fruits. The 
developments within this realm may 
change our methods of marketing, at 
least to some extent. 

Air transportation of fruits now 
looms on the horizon as a field com- 
pletely untouched. Should cargoes of 
fruits be shipped across the country 
in large flying boxcars, we might have 
to revamp our variety picture, market- 
ing system and even fruit producing 
areas. Our knowledge is accumulatingg 
about the economic factors of market- 
ing fruits. We are trying new types 
of containers that will place tree 
ripened fruits in the hands of the con 
sumer. Plant breeders are constantly 
studying nature’s ways and are pre 
senting new and better varieties fot 
our use. 

We could just go on here for hours, 
pointing out great scientific develop 


ments in horticulture. But you get the 


idea. 
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Pretured above is another reason why Union 
Pacific can maintain fast schedules. It’s one of 
the “Big Boys,” 600-ton super-powered freight 
locomotives designed to meet industry’s heaviest 
demands. 


But it takes more than horsepower to 
keep shipments rolling on schedule. The 
“know how” of many thousands of 
trained Union Pacific employees . . . the 









Nhe Vrogressve 





time-saving Strategic Middle Route unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast... are 
plus advantages only Union Pacific 
provides. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in metro- 
politan cities from coast to.coast. Call on them 
to assist in solving your transportation problems. 


For efficient, dependable freight service— 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific 


* Union Pacific will, upon 
request, gladly furnish 
industrial or mercantile 
concerns with informa- 
tion regarding available 
sites having trackage 
facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Siralegrc Middle Leute 
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More Bees Are Needed 
THE COLONIES of bees in this 


country should be increased by 8 


percent. This is a proposal included 
in this year’s Goals Program by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and it is a necessary measure to aid 
in providing more acequate pollina- 
tion of fruits and vegetables and 
legume forage crops. 

The activity of the bees as pol- 
linating agents is considered to have 
a value conservatively estimated at 
10 to 20 times the value of the honey 
and beeswax they produce. Bumble- 
bees and other former pollinating in- 
sects have been decreasing rapidly as 
a result of poisonous sprays and 
dusts, and from the clean cultiva- 
tion that has destroyed many of their 
homes—thus placing a greater pol- 
linating burden on the honeybees. 
At least 50 crops depend upon bees 
for pollination or yield more abun- 
dantly when bees are working. 

The proposed goal of 8 percent in- 
crease in the number of colonies of 
bees has been broken down by the 
Department into a specific goal -fig- 
ure for each State, according to its 
individual needs for building up le- 
gume seed prodtiction, fruit output, 
etc. For effective economy, most 
States should have even more col- 
onies of bees than the proposed 
goals. 


The Best in Radio 


A DEVELOPMENT in radio broad- 
casting was established in 1940 
as a new service and termed FM, 
meaning ‘Frequency Modulation”. 
In the language of radio listeners, 
the letters FM mean elimination of 
static and interference. Among many 
other reasons, this is important when 
one is trying to hear the daily spray 
message over the radio. 

In 1940 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, FCC, assigned 
FM broadcasting to the 50 mega- 
cycle region band of frequencies. 
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The better “listening conditions” led 
to rapid growth of this type of 
broadcasting until the war halted it. 
But all through the war years, the 
47 FM. broadcasting stations that 
had been established rendered un- 
paralleled service. 

A good FM. station broadcasting 
on the 50 megacycle band has a good 
receiving range of from 80 to 100 
miles or even more. Even during a 
crashing thunderstorm, a _ farmer 
with an FM receiving set within 
range of his station could pick up 
the broadcast without interference. 

Now the FCC has ruled that FM. 
broadcasting stations will have to 
operate in the 100 megacycle band of 
frequencies. Tests have proven that 
the range of effective broadcasting 
in this band of frequencies is about 
half that of the former. In effect, 
the ruling bars farm people from the 
improved and refined method of 
broadcasting, as well as making use- 
less the FM receiving sets already in 
use. 

There is no group in the country 
that depends upon the radio more 
than do rural people. Why must the 
FCC and monopolistic interests bar 
them from the best there is in radio? 


International Horticulture 

SCIENCE HAS NEVER known 
national boundaries, except perhaps 
as those applied to the tools of war. 
The fact that the United States and 
Russia are exchanging different fruit 
varieties for experimental purposes 
is evidence that fundamental re- 
search is still international in scope. 

From the orchards on the grounds 
of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York, there have been 
collected and shipped to Moscow, 
Russia, 2,704 cions of 170 varieties 
of fruits. These cions are going to 
experiment stations in the Ukraine 
and northern sections of the 
U.S.S.R. for reestablishment of or- 
chards destroyed during the war. Of 
the 170 varieties consigned from the 
Geneva Station were 74 apples, 27 
plums, 22 peaches, 21 pears, 8 grapes 
and 18 cherries. 

The Russian experiment stations 
in return are sending to the Geneva, 
New York Station, cuttings from a 
number of fruit varieties native to 
their own localities. Among them 


will be cions from hardy apples, 
grapes, plums and peaches. 
The Russian varieties will be 


grown in the Experiment Station 
orchards and compared to our native 
varieties in culture, production, qual- 
itv and resistance to diseases, insects 
and winter injury. Most important, 
perhaps, will be their value as par- 
ents in breeding new and better fruit 
varieties. 


Seeds 


SEEDS are the most_remarkai 
bundles of living plant tissue 4 
have. Their potentialities are oy 
all proportion to their small size gj 
their insignificant appearance, 

What is a seed? Seeds may by 
number of things but essential 
seed is an embryo plant. In additiw 
a seed often has a supply of fog 
stored nearby in the same stryety 
and when favorable conditions 
this young undeveloped plant dray 
on the supply of stored foods a 




















































starts its development into the sap 








sort of plant from which it came, ” 

Some seeds are just dry fruits 
the seed may be only a part of th 
entire structure. The seed of ¢ 
peach is just the kernel inside h 
hard “stone,” the stone being the in 
nermost part of the fruit. The gra 
of wheat and oats are also more tha 





















just the seed, for they both cont; 

other plant parts. 4 
The great range in size of sedi 

one of their most amazing feature 













Orchid seed is so small and so dé 
cate that it is treated much like a eg 
ture of bacteria, being grown 4% 












sterile agar for six months or mon 








before being strong enough to witha: 
of climate four 1 5 
On the 


stand the “rigors” 
in well-run “greenhouses. 
other hand, the coconut seed may be” 
a foot or more in length and almost 
indestructible as a block of wood. 

Some seeds can withstand most 
extreme conditions and survive with- 
out apparent damage. It is possible 
for “seeds” of the raspberry to be 
be boiled for a considerable period 
of time in the process of jam making 
without destroying their ability to 
grow into new plants. On the other 
hand some seeds can withstand a 
temperature of four hundred and 
fifty degrees below freezing for a 
period of six hours without being 
frozen to death. 

Seeds may die within a short time 
after they mature, or they may live 
to a great age. Willow seeds may 
lose their ability to germinate ina 
week or less, while the seeds of the 
Lotus plant were found to be capable 
of germination even when theif 
known age was approximately 150 
years. Between these two extremes 
lie the endless variability that is s0 
characteristic of the plant world. 

Seeds are so important in the agri- 
culture of the world that their im- 
portance hardly needs to be point 
out to the orchardist. Their variabilt 
ty and their peculiarities make neces 
sary a careful scrutiny of seeds, and 
they have been extensively studied 
As in other fields, 
hardly begun as yet and many new 
and interesting facts are continually 


being discovered concerning this te — 


markable plant part. 








the study has 
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Here are the DISTRIBUTORS now supplying Graham-Paige DEALERS with Rototillers: 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
Loomis Motors, Inc. 
444 Broadway 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Carter Motor Co. 
509 Perice Street 
or 818 Avenue H 
lubbock, Texas 


ATLANTA, GA. 
rn Iron & Equipment 


Co. 
Hemphill Avenue and 14th 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MecCormick-Maryland Co. 
1419-23 Maryland Avenue 


BLLINGS, MONT. 
Ruvd-Campbell Co. 
504. N. 29th 


BRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Gerken-Leaptrot Sales, Inc. 
1900 Second Avenue South 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Hevessy Co. 
940 Commonwealth 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
William K. Edwards, Inc. 
Box 886, RFD No. | 


CASPER, WYO. 
Inland Motors, Inc. 
330 North Durbin St. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Rohall Motors, Inc. 
3901 McCorkle St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Carman-Luce, Inc. 
109-115 West First St. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Whaley Motors, Inc. 
410 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
K-F Motors, Inc. 
2416 South Michigan 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
C. R. Collins Co. 
328 Sycamore St. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Green Distributing Co. 
506 Assembly St. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Kitsmiller Motor Sales 
629 E. Main St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Ray Woods Auto Co. 
2100 Ross Ave. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Master Motors, Inc. 
405-415 N. Main 


DENVER, COLO. 
Northwestern Auto Co. 
549 Broadway 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Abramson Motors 
1215 Locust 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Aaron DeRoy Motor Co. 


4444 Cass Avenue 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Myers Motors, Inc. 
2505 E. Ist St. 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 
McCall Motors, Inc. 
1702-03 North Harrison 


FRESNO, CAL. 
Lester Parks Motors 


700-708 Van Ness Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
West Michigan Motors 
430 West Bridge 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Mossberg Motor Corp. 
983 Main St. 


HASTINGS, NEB. 
Guy Marsh 
123 S. Lincoln Avenue 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
South Texas Motor Co. 
607 Rusk Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Stewart Motor Sales 
3209-11 E. Washington 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Farm and Ranch, Inc. 
Broadway at 39th Terrace 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
Martin Jessee Motors 
328 E. Vine St. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
High Motor Co. 
605 W. Markham 


LOGAN, UTAH 
Adrian W. Hatch Co. 
120 West Center St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Muntz Car Co. 
1101 Figueroa Bivd. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Kentuckiana Motors, Inc. 
716 West Broadway 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Cotton States Motors 
Suite 345, Peabody Hotel 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DeBoer Motors, Inc. 
732 N. Sixth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwest K-F Motors 
Room 1681, Northwestern 

Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Cain-Caillovette Motors 
1500-2 Broadway 


NEWARK, N, J. 
Motor Merchants, Inc. 
1015 Broad 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Klein Motors, Inc. 
832 St. Charles St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Regional Motor Sales Corp. 


1710 Broadway 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Old Dominion Motor Co., Inc. 


804-806 Granby Street 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Oklahoma Tractor and 
Farm Equipment Co. 
701 North Broadway 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Nebraska-lowa Motor Co. 
326 City National Bldg. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Green Motor Co. 
21 W. Gregory St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Philadelphia Auto Co. 
216-22 N. Broad 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Ray Korte 
324 W. Adams St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pittsburgh Kaiser-Frazer 
Sales Co. 
4801 Baum Bivd. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Grand Trunk Garage ng 
73-75 India Street 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Windolph Brothers 
1737 S. W. Morrison 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
A. R. Wallbridge 
Motor Associates, Inc. 
400 Fayetteville, St. 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Rushmore Motors, Inc. 
318 Main Street 


ROANOKE. VA, 
Renick Motor Co., Inc. 
213 Second St., S. E. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Maplewood Motor Corp. 


250 Lake Ave. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Rockford White Co. 
3600 West State St. 


ROSWELL, N. M. 
Hairston Sales Co. 
320 N. Richardson 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Texas Motors, Inc. 
St. Anthony Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Harbor Motors, Inc. 
1415 Van Ness Ave. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hawthorne- Wilkins 
Motors, Inc. 
1124 Pike 


RENO, NEVADA 
Duelks Motors 
341-7 West Second St. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
N & L Motor Sales 
129 North Dakota St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Teters Motor Co. 
1101 W. Second Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Paul Schulte Motors 
3537 S. Kingshighway 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Hub Motor Sales, Inc. 
829 West Genessee St. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
The Florida Trading Post 
304 South Franklin 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Close Brothers, Inc. 
1502 Madison Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington Motor Sales 
1133 18th St., N. W. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Coots Motors, Inc. 
336 Datura St. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Wheeling Motor Co. 
1510 W. Main 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
McClure Brothers 
9th and Travis 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Mid-West Motors, Inc. 
227 S. Market 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Penn-Central Motors & 
Dist. Co. 
330-332 Walnut 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Youngstown Motors, Inc. 
2105 Market St. 


if you are unable to locate your Graham-Paige dealer, address your inquiries to the nearest distributor. 
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PREPARE NOW 
for the Harvest | 


Successful fruit growers find their fruit protection job is 
never done. They can’t afford to relax. Producing a profit- 
able fruit crop requires work and watchfulness. Active 
spraying and dusting programs with Dow insecticides and 
fungicides are being used successfully in leading fruit 
growing areas. Fruit growers choose Dow products for de- 
pendability, economy and reliable effectiveness. They find 
that where results count, it pays to use Dow materials. For 
further information, consult your dealer or state experi- 
mental station. 





SUMMER SPRAYING... DUSTING |a@ sure way fo store up profits for har ; 








DN-111—This y2ar Jet DN-111 get you off to an early start protect- acts as a safener for arsenate of lead to reduce foliage inj 
ing your apple crop. Don’t wait until the foliage is bronzed—use It can also be used with App-L-Set for mites present during! 
DN-111 as soon as two mites per leaf appear. preharvest stage. 

DN-111 effectively controls red mite in summer months when If you prefer to dust, DN-Dust D-4 provides the same basic comit 
build-up is the most rapid. Excellent results are obtained when as DN-111. DN-Dust D-4 retains its toxicity long enough tok 
it is used alone or combined with DDT Wettable Powders... It mites hatched four or five days after trees have been dusted, | 


Sex your dealer li 
Fiat rs > DOWas 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





